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THIS  APPAREL  FLOOR  OF  BLOCK  t  KUHL,  ELGIN.  ILL.,  HAS  OPEN  VISTA  BUT  CON¬ 
CENTRATES  SELLING  IN  THREE  MAJOR  SECTIONS  WITH  DARK  CORNERS  AVOIDED. 


Geared  to  Today's 
Great  Buying  Power 


.^x 


If 

fi- 


Here  is  another  Grand  Rapids'  planned,  equipped  and 
illuminated  floor  now  cashing  in  on  the  ^reat  wave 
of  buying  power  which  is  bringing  a  tremendous 
volume  to  those  stores  where  eye  appeal,  customer 
convenience,  and  better  service  make  for  buy  appeal. 
They  are  thus  making  an  investment  in  moderniza¬ 
tion  pay  big  returns  through  greatly  increased  volume 
without  a  corresponding  increase  in  operating  expenses. 


THE  TWO  VIEWS  lUUSTRATE  HOW  ONE  SIMPLE  GRAND  RAPIDS  CONVERTIUE 
UNIT  SERVES  THE  MAJORITY  OF  ANY  STORE’S  MERCHANDISING  REQUIREMENTS. 
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NATIONAL  RETAIL  DRY  GOOD  ASSOCIATION 


101  W.  Slst  Street,  New  York  City 


By  Lew  Hahn 

AI/LHOUGH  a  large  proportion  of  the  retailers  of  the 
United  States,  following  the  lead  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association  beginning  in  September, 
11139,  have  conscientiously  worked  to  prevent  a  serious 
inflation  in  the  price  of  consumer  goods,  and  the  authorities 
in  charge  of  price  control  have  openly  recognized  this  good 
work,  it  is  rather  too  much  to  expect  that  while  wholesale 
prices  in  many  lines  are  being  controlled  by  O,  P.  A.,  retail 
prices  can  wholly  escape  government  direction.  The  prob¬ 
lem  of  controlling  retail  prices  by  government  flat,  however, 
is  a  very  complicated  one  if  the  Price  Administrator  desires 
in  any  way  to  deal  justly  with  the  retailers.  In  the  face  of  a 
great  national  emergency  it  must  be  conceded  that  those 
upon  whom  rests  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the  war 
will  he  justified  in  practicing  a  certain  amount  of  ruthless¬ 
ness.  Where  the  national  safety  demands  a  certain  swift 
(Coulinued  on  page  8) 


IT  MAY  BECOME  necessary  to 
establish  price  control  at  the  retail 
level.  When  and  if  that  time  comes 
it  is  hoped  that  the  control  plan 
will  incorporate  the  fundamental 
points  set  forth  in  this  proposal, 
submitted  to  O.  P.  A.  last  month. 
What  retailers  want  to  make  certain 
of  is  ( 1 )  that  any  ceiling  established 
will  take  account  of  time  lag  be¬ 
tween  wholesale  and  retail  price 
rise;  (2)  that  price  fixing  at  the 
manufacturer’s  level  will  include 
all  elements  of  the  retailer’s  mer¬ 
chandise  cost,  including  trade  dis¬ 
counts  and  other  customary  legiti¬ 
mate  allowances. 


THESE  ARE  the  cooperating  groups  of  re¬ 
tailers  who  have  approved  the  plan  of  retail 
price  control  prepared  by  N.R.D.G.A.’s  War 
Service  Committee  and  submitted  to  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration: 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
War  Sendee  Committee 

Represented  by: 

B.  Earl  Puckett,  Chairman,  Allied  Stores  Corporation 
1..  M.  Bodenheimek,  The  May  Department  Stores  Co. 
Edwin  Marks,  R.  H.  Maty  &  C>>.,  Inc. 

Fred  Lazarus,  Jr.,  The  F.  It  R.  l.azarus  &  Company 
Bruce  MacLeish,  Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Cxrmpany 

Retailers  Advisory  Committee 

Represented  by: 

Fred  1.azarus.  Jr.,  C^hairman 
W'ard  .Mei  VII. i.E,  -Melville  Shoe  Corp. 

FL.  C.  Mauchi.y,  F.  W.  Woolworth  Co. 

C.  Bethge,  Chicago  Mail  Order  Co. 

Bruce  MacLeish 

E.  D.  .Armstronc;,  Raleigh  Cash  Grocery 
Waliace  J.  .Stebbins,  Stebbins  Hardware  Co. 

Lewis  \V.  Cole,  Steiden  Stores 
B.  Earl  Puckett 

National  Shoe  Retailers  Association 
Represented  by: 

L.  E.  Langston,  Executive  Vice-President 
Herbert  J.  Volk,  Treas. 

Herbert  J.  Rich 


Mail  Order  Association 

Represented  by: 

O.  .M.  Kile 
C.  Bethge 

American  Retail  Federation 

Represented  by: 

David  R.  Craig,  President 

National  Retail  Hardware  Association 

Represented  by: 

Rivers  Peterson,  Managing  Director 

Limited  Price  Variety  Store  Association 

Represented  by: 

Paul  H,  Nystrom,  President 

National  Retail  Furniture  Association 

Represented  by: 

William  J.  Cheyney,  Vice-President 

American  National  Retail  Jewelers  Ass’n. 
Represented  by: 

Louts  Rothschild,  Washington  Oiunsel 

National  Association  of  Retail  Dniggists 

Represented  by: 

Rowland  Jone:s,  Jr.,  Washington  Representative 

National  Association  of  Food  Chains 

Represented  by: 

1,.  W.  Cole,  Chairman  of  Executive  Committee 
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course  of  action,  such  action  will 
have  to  be  taken  regardless  of  who 
may  be  hurt.  However,  it  should 
not  be  the  policy  of  government 
unnecessarily  to  destroy  the  busi¬ 
ness  enterprises  and  systems  of  the 
nation  merely  because  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  place  unusual 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men  in 
order  to  protect  the  national  in¬ 
terest.  Indeed,  the  granting  of 
such  extraordinary  powers  is  pre¬ 
dicated  upon  the  conviction  of  the 
I>eople,  expressed  through  the 
Congress,  that  such  powers  will  not  be  used  wantonly. 
Similarly  the  war  now  requires  that  many  thousands 
of  men  must  be  handed  arms  and  trained  to  use  them 
but  this  does  not  entitle  such  armed  men  to  turn 
against  the  civilian  population  of  their  country  and 
destroy  them. 

In  the  same  spirit  those  men  who  in  government 
now  enjoy  greatly  expanded  p>owers  are  expected  to 
use  those  powers  carefully,  conscientiously  and  with 
the  greatest  discernment  p>ossible. 

Because  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
recognizes  that  it  must  be  the  will  of  the  Price  .Admin¬ 
istrator  to  exercise  his  great  authority  in  this  way, 
and  because  unquestionably  situations  may  arise  in 
which  retail  prices  will  have  to  be  subject  to  govern¬ 
ment  control,  the  Association’s  War  Service  Commit¬ 
tee,  under  the  chairmanship  of  B.  Earl  Puckett,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Allied  Stores  Corporation,  has  given  a  great 
deal  of  thought  to  the  manner  in  which  retail  price 
control  when  necessary  might  be  administered  without 
discriminating  in  favor  of  certain  types  of  stores  while 
destroying  others.  As  a  result  of  much  careful  de¬ 
liberation  the  War  Service  Committee  prepared  a  plan 
for  such  control  and  after  full  discussion  with  other 
coop>erating  associations  of  retailers  has  presented  it 
to  the  Ofl&ce  of  Price  Administration. 

The  plan  of  Retail  Price  Control  thus  proposed 
follows.  It  should  have  the  most  careful  study  by 
every  retailer  and  should  have  universal  retail  support. 

Retail  Price  Control 

FTER  due  consideration  of  the  whole  subject  of 
retail  price  control,  we  desire  to  submit  for  the 
approval  of  the  Price  Administrator  the  following  sug¬ 
gestions  in  such  cases  where,  despite  earnest  voluntary 
effort  of  retailers  plus  the  force  of  competition,  it 
may  become  necessary,  because  of  some  especial  rea¬ 
son,  for  government  to  intervene  with  some  form  of 
retail  price  control: 

(A)  There  should  be  no  over-all  price  ceilings  at  the 
retail  level  but  such  price  ceilings  should  be  fixed 
only 

(a)  On  specific  items  at  prices  prevailing  in  the 
various  stores. 

(b)  When  a  shortage  is  so  acute  as  to  constitute 
an  emergency. 

(c)  On  particular  items  when  there  is  general 
evidence  of  unjustified  price  increases  on 
such  items. 


(B)  Except  in  an  unanticipated 
emergency,  no  retail  price  ceil¬ 
ings  should  lie  established  un¬ 
less  ceilings  for  the  retailers’ 
merchandise  cost  shall  have 
been  fixed  as  of  a  previous 
date. 

(C)  The  fixing  of  ceilings  should 
l)e  limited  to  items  of  popular 
necessity  or  wdde  usage. 

When,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Price  Administrator,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  fix  ceilings  for  retail 
prices  on  certain  selected  items,  it  is  proposed  that 
the  following  steps  should  be  taken: 

1.  The  price  at  which  each  individual  store  may  be 
selling  such  selected  items  should  be  fixed  as  a 
ceiling  as  of  a  stipulated  period. 

2.  Where  increases  in  the  cost  of  merchandise  to 
retailers  have  been  made  during  the  retailer’s 
period  of  price  lag,  the  retailer  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  increase  his  price  at  retail  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  same  percentage  of  increase  which  has 
occurred  in  the  retailer’s  new  merchandise  cost. 

3.  In  the  case  of  an  unanticipated  emergency  in 
connection  with  any  merchandise  item,  where  the 
Price  Administrator  finds  it  necessary  immedi¬ 
ately  to  place  a  ceiling  on  the  prices  at  all  levels, 
the  ceiling  order  should  require  the  fixing  of  the 
retailer’s  merchandise  cost  as  of  a  prior  date  suffi¬ 
ciently  early  to  allow  for  the  customary  lag  be¬ 
tween  the  retailer’s  purchase  price  and  his  selling 
price,  or  make  compensatory  adjustments  in  the 
retail  price  as  provided  in  above  Section  2. 

It  is  submitted  that  the  following  of  this  formula 
would  result  in  a  condition  where  retail  stores  could 
not  advance  their  prices  on  these  selected  items  ex¬ 
cepting  with  the  approval  of  the  Price  Administrator. 
This  would  be  fair  to  all  retailers. 

The  attention  of  the  Price  Administrator  is  di¬ 
rected  to  the  fact  that  if  some  unforeseen  major  eco¬ 
nomic  change  should  occur,  such  as  accelerated  infla¬ 
tion,  the  price  ceilings  agreed  upon  might  prove  in¬ 
sufficient  to  cover  the  costs  of  operation.  Under  such 
circumstances  the  retailer  would  be  compelled  to  ask 
the  Price  Administrator  to  adjust  all  price  ceilings  to 
such  new  conditions. 

Some  Definitions 

“Merchandise  Cost’’— This  term  is  to  cover  all  fea¬ 
tures  of  customary  contracts  of  sale  by  the  retailers 
and  their  suppliers  including  but  not  limited  to  cash 
and  quantity  discounts,  trade  discounts,  and  antici¬ 
pations  and  any  openly  made  and  lawful  allowances 
by  sellers  to  buyers. 

“Ceilings’’— By  this  is  meant  the  maximum  selling 
prices  as  fixed  by  the  Administrator. 

“Lag”— The  lapse  of  time  which  normally  occurs 
between  the  date  of  purchase  by  the  retailer  and  the 
date  of  retail  sale. 


The  War  Service  Committee 
of  N.R.D.G.A. 

B.  Earl  Puckett,  Chair¬ 
man,  Edwin  I.  Marks,  l  ice- 
Chairman,  Leon  M.  Boden- 
HEiMER,  William  H.  Hager, 
Fred  Lazarus,  Jr.,  John 
W.  Long,  Bruce  MacLeish, 
Irwin  D.  Wolf,  Frank  M. 
Mayfield,  Lew  Hahn. 
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AL  1  (JONA,  PA.,  has  clone  such 
a  splendid  job  in  organizing 
ihe  retail  stores  for  the  every¬ 
day  sale  of  Defense  Savings  stamps 
that  the  program  adopted  by  that 
enterprising  Pennsylvania  city  has 
come  to  be  known  as  “'Fhe  Al- 
icxma  Plan”  as  other  cities  follow 
its  lead.  Under  the  direction  of 
George  P.  Gable  of  Win.  F.  Gable 


Co.,  the  whole  community  has  been 
organized  in  one  great  continuous 
elfort  to  promote  and  sell  Defense 
Savings  Stamps. 

The  AltcKina  Plan  sprang  into 
being  when  .\ltoona  agreed  to 
pioneer  the  project,  which  if  suc¬ 
cessful  would  be  offered  to  other 
communities  as  a  proven  method 
for  the  successful  selling  of  Defense 


Savings  Stamps  by  retail  stores. 

The  sponsor  of  the  plan,  o£ 
course,  is  the  Retail  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  to  the  United  States  Trea¬ 
sury  Defense  Savings  Staff  of  which 
Benjamin  H.  Namm^of  The  Namm 
Store,  BrcKiklyn,  N.  Y.,  is  the  chair¬ 
man. 

“What  is  the  .Vltoona  Plan?”,  we 
asked  Frank  Lamb,  special  advisor 
to  Mr.  Namm,  who  suggested  the 
plan  in  the  capacity  of  contact  man 
between  the  Retail  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  communities  adopt¬ 
ing  the  Altoona  Plan,  of  which 
there  are  several  as  this  is  written. 
“There  is  nothing  mystic  or  intri¬ 
cate  about  the  plan,”  Mr.  Lamb 
replied.  “We  simply  set  about  har¬ 
nessing  together  a  well  conceived 
plan  for  doing  the  job  of  selling 
Stamps  with  a  willingness  to  co¬ 
operate,  plus  a  determination  to 
stick  to  it  week  in  and  week  out 
during  the  duration  of  the  war. 

“In  drafting  the  plan  used  so 
successfully  by  Altoona,  we  started 
from  the  premise  observed  by  every 
successful  merchandiser  that  in  or¬ 
der  to  sell  g(KKls  one  must,  first, 
have  tlie  goods  to  sell;  second,  put 
intelligence  behind  promotions 


A  Victory'  Day  pa¬ 
rade,  with  13,500 
marchers,  opened 
AlUMina’s  Defense 
Savings  drive. 


"The  Altoona  Plan” 

A  community  organizes  successfully  for  day-in, 
day-out  sales  of  Defense  Savings  Stamps 


What  Amounts  You  Should  Stock  in  Defense  Stamps 


Spt'dkitig  on  the  planning  of  model  inven¬ 
tories  in  Defense  Stamps,  F.  Edward  Fulte,  Jr., 
Chief  of  the  Retail  Stores  Division  of  the  De¬ 
fense  Savings  Staff,  U.  S.  Treasury,  said  at  a  Xeiv 
Yourk  meeting  last  month: 

IN  an  analysis  of  Defense  Stamp  sales  I  know 
you  will  be  interested  in  how  the  various 
denominations  of  the  stamps  have  lieen  selling. 
We  will  take  January  sales  for  the  example;  In 
the  month  of  January  521,412,850  worth  of  25^ 
Stamps  t.ere  sold,  while  SI  1,000.209. 80  worth  of 
10(*  stamps  were  sold.  Fifty  cent  stamps  amount¬ 
ed  to  a  total  of  53.504,831.  Dollar  stamps 
amounted  to  53,038,491  worth.  Five  dollar 
stamps  amounted  to  51,389,305  worth. 

These  figures  and  the  figures  for  the  past  three 
months  have  been  studied  by  our  statistical  staff 
and  the  following  table  is  the  result  of  their 
studies; 

The  large  retailers  should  stock; 

60%  in  25^  stamps 
30%  in  lOc^  stamps 


05%  in  50^  stamps 
04%  in  1.00  stamps 
01%  in  5.00  stamps 

This  allocation  will  be  found  to  be  consistent 
with  consumer  demand. 

In  other  words,  if  you  have  the  average  re- 
\olving  fund  of  52000  for  Defense  Stamps  the 
following  weekly  or  bi-monthly  purcliases  would 
be  made  according  to  this  talile; 


Dollars 

Denominations 

Pieces 

51200 

25^  stamps 

4800 

600 

1 0^  stamps 

6000 

100 

50t‘  stamps 

200 

80 

1.00  stamps 

80 

20 

5.00  stamps 

4 

The  smallei 

•  retailers  or  the 

retailers  in 

drug,  variety. 

and  grocery  field  should  stock 

this  basis; 

75%  in  25f  stamps 
23%  in  10^  stamps 
02%  in  50^  stamps 
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and  sales.  Last,  and  f>erhaps  most 
imp>ortant  of  all,  especially  in  the 
case  of  Defense  Stamp  selling; 
Keep  up  inventories! 

•  «  • 

“Around  these  merchandising 
principles  we  built  the  Plan.  We 
selected  Altoona,  Pa.,  as  a  proving 
ground  with  the  assurances  of  the 
retail  stores  that  it  would  be  given 
a  real  trial.  We  asked  George 
Gable  to  accept  the  chairmanship 
of  the  local  committee,  and  under 
his  direction  the  plan  was  carried 
through  to  success.  The  result:  Al¬ 
toona  experienced  an  increase  in 


In  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
Abraham  &  Straus  have 
put  up  a  mammoth  De¬ 
fense  Savings  sign  that 
reaches  up  three  stories 
high  and  all  but  covers 
the  south  and  west 
buildings  of  the  store. 

the  sale  of  Defense  Savings  Stamps 
of  300  percent  the  first  month. 

“.As  to  the  details  of  the  plan, 
our  first  step  was  to  secure  the 
cooperation  of  the  chairman  of  the 
local  retail  committee  for  the  sale 
of  Stamps.  Under  the  auspices  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  meet¬ 
ing  was  held  of  all  retail  interests, 
banks  and  professional  men,  when 
plans  were  laid  for  the  complete 
organizing  of  the  city. 

“Basic  in  the  plan  is  the  pledge 
by  retail  stores  to  establish  and 
continue  to  carry  an  inventory  of 
Defense  Stamps  equal  to  $10  for 


each  selling  employee.  A  constant 
check  is  kept  to  make  sure  pledges 
are  not  unintentionally  violated. 
If  the  goal  of  maximum  sales  is  to 
be  achieved,  inventories  of  stamps 
must  be  kept  at  the  prescril)ed 
level. 

“The  public  drive  in  .Alunma 
was  signalized  by  a  Victory  Day 
celebration.  It  opened  with  a  city¬ 
wide  parade  on  the  morning  of 
the  first  day,  when  all  retail  stores 
and  schools  were  closed  for  a  half 
day.  The  marchers,  all  on  foot  to 
accentuate  the  spirit  of  Democracy, 
included  merchants,  employees, 
school  children,  military  and  fra¬ 
ternal  organizations,  police,  fire¬ 
men,  boy  scouts,  girl  scouts.  Red 
Cross,  air  wardens,  bands,  etc.  The 
largest  parade  in  the  history  of  the 
the  city— some  13,500  marchers. 

“Following  the  parade,  all  mer¬ 
chants  were  invited  to  a  mass  meet¬ 
ing,  when  a  local  chapter  of  the 
United  States  Victory  Club  was  or¬ 
ganized.  The  qualification  of 
membership  was  the  signing  of  a 
pledge  to  buy  and  sell  Defense  Sav- 
(Continued  on  page  68) 


Discussing  the  plan  under  consideration  by 
the  New  York  Retail  Committee  for  the  future 
dei'elopment  of  the  sale  of  Defense  Sailings 
Stamps  and  Bonds,  William  H.  Howard,  Vice 
President,  R.  H.  Macy  ir  Co.,  said  in  part,  at  a 
meeting  on  the  subject  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Retail  Advisory  Committee  of  the  U.  S. 
Treasury  Defense  Savings  Staff  last  month  in 
New  York: 

The  Publicity  Sub-Committee  has  drawn  up 
an  advance  calendar  for  the  period  between 
April  1st  and  August  30th,  which  includes  dates 
around  which  Defense  Stamp  and  Bond  promo¬ 
tions  will  be  built: 

In  April,  there  will  l>e  two  featured  dates: 
April  6th  is  Army  Day,  and  April  19th  is  Paul 
Revere’s  Day— each  offering  excellent  possibili¬ 
ties  for  newspaper  advertising  and  window  dis¬ 
play  treatment.  In  connection  with  Paul  Revere 
Day,  an  interesting  sweepstakes  contest  will  be 
recommended  whereby  salesclerks  compete  in 
the  sale  of  Stamps  to  the  public. 

In  May,  there  are  also  two  featured  dates; 
On  May  6th,  Manhattan  Island  was  purchased 
from  the  Indians,  and  this  date  presents  an 
opportunity  for  newspaper  cartoons  tied  into 
the  Defense  Stamp  promotion,  as  well  as  feature 
advertising.  Contemplated  plans  include  an  ex¬ 
hibition  of  each  newspaper’s  “Manhattan  Island 


purchase”  cartoons  with  an  auction  of  the  origi¬ 
nals,  purchases  being  made  by  means  of  Defense 
Stamps.  May  17th  is  “I  .-\m  An  American  Day,” 
which  can  be  effectively  promoted  through  a  tie- 
up  with  the  “I  Am  .An  American”  radio  pro¬ 
gram. 

June  14th  is  Flag  Day.  Beginning  at  once, 
designs  and  cost  figures  are  being  secured  for  a 
special  Minute  Man  flag  to  be  purchased  by 
retail  stores.  June  14th  becomes  a  perfect  occa¬ 
sion  on  which  each  store  could  unveil  its  flag 
for  the  first  time.  Additional  window  displays 
could  be  built  around  a  1942  version  of  Betsy 
Ross  sewing  on  either  the  American  Flag,  or  the 
Minute  Man  flag.  Father’s  Day,  of  course  also 
occurs  in  June— this  year  on  June  21st.  Advertis¬ 
ing  for  Father’s  Day  will  include  the  suggestion 
to  buy  father  a  Bond,  or  include  a  Defense 
Stamp  with  the  necktie  he  is  being  given  in 
honor  of  that  occasion,  etc. 

The  Fourth  of  July  is,  of  course,  a  natural 
day  for  the  promotion  of  Defense  Stamps.  It  is 
so  important  a  date  that  the  publicity  sub-com- 
mittee  is  considering  a  city-wide  program  built 
around  it. 

August  19th  is  National  Aviation  Day,  and 
the  advance  calendar  will  recommend  that  the 
City  of  New  York  buy  a  bomber  (or  several)  on 
August  19th,  through  the  purchase  of  Bonds. 
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The  31st  Annual  Convention  in  Brief 


MERCHANDISING  SESSIONS 

Summarized  by  T.  L.  Blanke, 

Manager,  Merchandising  Division  Page 

General  Merchandising  Problems .  12 

Piece  Gcxxls . 15 

Home  Furnishings  .  16 

Ready-to-Wear  .  18 

Accessories  and  Smallwares .  20 


STORE  MANAGEMENT  SESSIONS 

Summarized  by  George  L.  Plant, 

Manager,  Store  Management  Group 


Operating  Problems  in  Wartime .  21 

Restaurant  Management .  24 

The  Shorter  W'ork  Week  .  25 


CONTROL  SESSIONS 

Summarized  by  Teresa  Cronin  and 
Maxine  Tate  of  the  Controllers’  Congress 

A  Quiz  on  Control  Problems  28 

SALES  PROMOTION  SESSIONS 

Summarized  by  Richard  D.  Meybohm, 

Manager,  Sales  Promotion  Division 


VV^artime  Advertising  Budgets .  29 

The  Character  of  Advertising  in  Wartime  30 


PERSONNEL  SESSIONS 

Summarized  by  George  L.  Plant, 
Manager,  Personnel  Group 


Employee  Problems  in  Wartime  .  31 

Training’s  Job  During  the  Emergency .  32 

Conference  of  Retailers  and  Retail  Teachers  .  33 


SMALLER  STORES  SESSIONS 

Summarized  by  Edward  S.  Hoyt, 

Manager  of  Publicity,  N.R.D.G.A. 

Merchandising  and  Promotion 

Service  and  Personnel  . 

Financial  Problems  . 


iMTH  THIS  ISSUE  The 
Bulletin  concludes  its  service  of 
briefing  for  you  the  speeches  and 
discussions  from  the  January  Con¬ 
vention.  Last  month  we  gave  you 
a  summary  of  what  was  said  in  the 
all-inclusive  General  Sessions;  and 
in  the  pages  that  follow  is  a  de¬ 
tailed  report  of  the  Group  and 
Technical  Sessions. 


TRAFHC  SESSIONS 

Summarized  by  Leonard  F.  Mongeon, 

Manager,  Traffic  Group 

The  Transportation  Outlook  . 

Hanger  Service  for  Garment  Deliveries  . 

Public  Address  Systems  . 

DELIVERY  SESSIONS 

Summarized  by  Morris  H.  Landau, 

Manager,  Retail  Delivery  Group 

Delivery’s  Contribution  to  Defense  . 

Preventive  Maintenance  . 
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Merchandising 


General  Bierehandisiny  Prohlemn: 

SESSION  CHAIRMAN:  C.  S.  THOMPSON,  VICE-PRESIDENT  AND  GEN¬ 
ERAL  MERCHANDISE  MANAGER,  JORDAN  MARSH  CO.,  BOSTON. 


Retail  Buying  Policies  in  the  War  Emergency 

Q.  Forrest  Walker, 

Economist,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 


SSERTING  that  retailers  will 
find  flexible  operating  poli¬ 
cies  their  best  protection 
against  the  difhcult  problems  now 
in  the  making  for  1942,  Q.  F. 
VV'alker  indicated  that  time  risks, 
in  inventories  and  forward  buying, 
would  be  an  important  phase  of 
buying  policies.  “The  problem  is 
to  hold  these  time  risks  to  conser¬ 
vative  minimums”,  he  said. 

In  addition  to  mentioning  this 
particular  problem  Mr.  Walker 
sketched  briefly  the  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  sides  of  the  1942  retailing 
picture. 

On  the  demand  side,  Mr.  Walker 
p>ointed  out  that  retail  sales  follow 
pretty  closely  national  income.  For 
1942  it  is  exjjected  that  national 
income  and  consequently  sales,  will 
rise  about  11%  alwve  1941  figures. 
The  effect  of  income  taxes  upon 
department  store  trade  is  causing 
some  concern,  according  to  Mr 
Walker.  The  problem  of  the  de¬ 
partment  store  merchant  will  be  to 
realign  his  merchandising  policies 
to  serve  subsequently  those  groups 
whose  buying  power  is  least  im¬ 
paired  by  the  income  taxation. 
However,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  general  pattern  of  con¬ 
sumption  changes  relatively  slowly. 

Factors  on  the  supply  side  in¬ 
clude:  (1)  The  production  of  con¬ 
sumer  goods  requiring  substantial 
amounts  of  strategic  metals  and 
other  vital  war  materials  will  be 
severely  curtailed.  Fortunately,  de¬ 
partment  store  sales  of  merchan¬ 
dise  manufactured  by  such  mate¬ 
rial  represent  a  small  proportion 


of  total  sales.  (2)  Price  increases 
can  still  be  expected.  (3)  Consider 
the  circumstances  surrounding 
large  inventory  accumulations. 
There  has  been  a  substantial 
amount  of  speculative  buying.  (4) 
Price  controls,  quotas  and  perhaps 
consumer  rationing  of  certain 
goods  are  likely  to  be  extended; 
and  the  advantages  of  additional 
inventory  accumulation  may  be 
limited.  (5)  Retailers  cannot  rea¬ 
sonably  expect  to  continue  in  1942 
the  same  breadth  and  depth  of  as¬ 
sortments  as  in  1941.  (6)  Mount¬ 
ing  inventories  under  war  condi- 


AS  an  illustration  of  how  price 
fixing  proceeds,  Mr.  Kauf- 
mann  traced  what  has  happened  in 
the  way  of  price  control  in  the  tex¬ 
tile  industry: 

May  24,  1941— Combed  cotton  yarn 
price  ceiling  fixed. 

June  28,  1941— Price  ceilings  were 
established  at  about  15%  below' 
prevailing  markets  on  six  basic 
tyj>es  of  cotton  grey  goods. 

July,  1941— After  consultation  with 
a  cotton  industry  panel,  the  origi¬ 
nal  ceiling  prices  were  adjusted 
to  allow  for  higher  cotton  prices, 
costs  of  third-shift  operations, 
training  of  learners,  and  costs  in¬ 
cident  to  power  shut-downs. 


tions  mean  greater  and  greater 
monetary  risk  from  the  standpoint 
of  taxes.  A  reserve  for  price  de¬ 
preciation  is  not  an  allowable  de¬ 
duction  under  existing  tax  laws. 
(7)  W’e  will  have  to  make  arbitrary 
decisions  to  limit  purchases  even 
when  we  know  items  will  be  scarce 
or  not  replaceable  for  a  consider¬ 
able  period. 

In  summing  up  the  situation, 
Mr.  Walker  said,  “While  the  pres¬ 
ent  outlook  for  retail  trade  in  the 
first  half  of  1942  is  probably  better 
than  most  conservative  merchants 
are  now  willing  to  believe,  all  of 
these  important  considerations  in¬ 
dicate  the  need  for  far  more  cau¬ 
tious  and  skilful  handling  of  for¬ 
ward  buying  than  we  have  wit¬ 
nessed  in  the  past  six  or  eight 
months.” 


.\ug.  24,  1941— Maximum  prices 
averaging  about  10%  below  re¬ 
cent  levels  were  established  for 
the  most  important  types  of 
rayon  grey  goods. 

Aug.  22,  1941— Cotton  grey  goods 
ceiling  w'as  extended  to  cover 
various  cotton  fine  goods.  “This 
action,  plus  the  action  on  rayon, 
extended  a  price  ceiling  over 
most  of  the  primary  textiles  re¬ 
quired  for  women’s  dresses,  men’s 
shirts,  underwear,  coat  and  suit 
linings,  handkerchiefs,  sheetings, 
and  a  multitude  of  other  items  of 
consumers’  goods  made  of  cotton 
and  rayon.” 

Mid-summer— Suspension  of  silk 
imports  and  OPM  ordered  no 


Government  Price  Control 

Edgar  Kaufmann, 

President  of  the  Kaufmann  Department  Stores,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and 
Retail  Consultant  to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
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further  silk  to  be  processed. 
Maximum  price  schedule  an¬ 
nounced  over  the  principal  types 
of  raw  silk  and  raw  silk  waste, 
using  the  levels  of  July  21  as  a 
base.  This  ceiling  later  was  ex¬ 
tended  to  cover  all  grades  of  raw 
silk  in  the  U.  S. 

Sept.  19,  1941— A  decision  to  tie  the 
prices  of  cotton  yarns  and  grey 
goods  to  the  price  of  cotton  was 
announced  by  OPA. 

Mid-October  —  Public  announce¬ 
ment  was  made  of  price  list 
which  reflected  OPA’S  ideas  of 
what  the  maximums  for  rayon 
yarn  should  be. 

Oct.  20,  1941— Cotton  grey  goods 
schedule  issued  was  extended  to 
cover  chambrays,  coverts,  denims, 
poplins,  piques,  drills,  twills, 
jeans,  and  additional  construc¬ 
tions  of  carded  broadcloth. 

October,  1941— Revised  schedule 
tied  the  maximum  prices  of 
carded  cotton  yarn  to  the  market 
prices  of  raw  “spot”  cotton. 

After  Dec.  7,  1941— Promulgated  an 
emergency  schedule  of  maximum 
prices  for  raw  wool,  wool  tops, 
and  yarns,  using  as  the  “ceiling 
standard”  the  levels  that  were  in 
effect  immediately  before  the  pic¬ 
ture  was  distorted  by  the  out¬ 


break  of  the  war. 

Dec.  17,  1941— In  addition  to  cov¬ 
ering  woolen,  cotton,  and  rayon 
grey  goods  not  now  under  ceil¬ 
ings,  temjjorary  OPA  ceilings  at 
levels  prevailing  prior  to  Dec.  6 
on  a  wide  variety  of  textiles  not 
already  subject  to  price  control 
would  soon  be  established.  These 
schedules  will  be  unique  in  that 
they  will  mark  the  first  entry  by 
OP.A  into  finished  textile  prod¬ 
ucts  such  as  blankets,  towels, 
table  cloths,  sheets,  and  pillow 
cases. 

Dec.  24,  1941— “Fine  cotton  goods” 
ceiling  prices  w’ere  revised  and 
tied  to  the  market  price  of  raw 
“spot”  cotton. 

Mr.  Kaufmann  pointed  out  that 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
has  taken  action  in  fixing  price 
ceilings  only  after  warning  the  in¬ 
dustries  concerned  to  voluntarily 
control  prices.  As  a  prediction  for 
the  future,  Mr.  Kaufmann  said, 
“.At  present  the  finished  goods  stage 
of  the  textile  industry  remains 
comparatively  free  of  formal  price 
control.  However,  unless  the  prices 
of  finished  goods  are  prevented 
from  rising  so  far  as  the  consumer 
is  concerned,  all  of  the  preparatory 
work  will  be  useless.” 


The  National  Emergency  and  Planning  Merchandise 
Budgets  for  Spring 

Maurice  Jele.nko, 

General  Merchandise  Manager,  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


HOW  to  plan  1942  stocks,  how 
to  merchandise  under  gov¬ 
ernment  control  of  prices  and  pri¬ 
orities,  and  how  to  meet  ruinous 
inventory  deflation  after  the  war 
constitute  the  retailers’  problems 
under  the  national  emergency,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Maurice  Jelenko. 

In  dealing  with  stock  planning, 
Mr.  Jelenko  traced  chronologically 
the  pattern  taken  by  sales  and 
stocks  from  early  in  1941  to  the 
present  time.  He  recalled  how  in 
October  1941  it  became  evident 
that  inventories  were  becoming 
dangerously  high  and  a  general  re¬ 
trenching  movement  swept  the 
country.  However,  explained  Mr. 
Jelenko,  when  this  country  active¬ 
ly  entered  the  war  it  became  evi¬ 
dent  that  merchandise  would  be¬ 


come  scarcer  with  little  possibility 
of  lower  prices. 

The  following  had  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  in  planning  what  to  buy  for 
spring  1942,  said  Mr.  Jelenko:  “  (1) 
Maintenance  of  well-rounded 
sttKks  to  take  care  of  consumer  de¬ 
mand.  (2)  Generally  speaking, 
would  there  be  an  increase  or  a 
decrease  over  1941  in  the  number 
of  units  sold  or  would  the  increased 
sales  volume  come  from  a  higher 
average  sale?  (3)  Should  stock  bud¬ 
gets  be  set  up  by  units  or  by  esti¬ 
mated  dollar  volume  increase  ex¬ 
pectancy?  (4)  What  effect  would 
priorities  and  deliveries  have  on 
the  ability  to  stay  within  stock  bud¬ 
get  limits  after  they  were  once  set, 
taking  into  consideration  the  as¬ 
similating  of  surplus  merchandise 


'WOOL 

if  THE  WOOL  situation  occupied 
much  of  the  attention  of  govern¬ 
ment,  manufacturers  and  retailers 
through  the  month  of  February. 

Maximum  prices  for  domestic 
shorn  wool  were  established,  and  be¬ 
came  effective  on  February  28. 

Meanwhile,  W.P.B.  had  curtailed 
wool  processing  for  civilian  use.  The 
restrictions  announced  were  severe. 
For  the  period  April  5  to  July  4, 
1942,  the  following  allocations  for 
non-defense  purposes  were  made: 

Worsted  Mills:  20%  of  basic 
quarterly  poundage.  ("Basic  quart¬ 
erly  poundage"  is  one-half  of  the 
number  of  pounds  of  wool  used  in 
the  first  six  months  of  1941.) 

Woolen  Mills:  10%  of  basic 
quarterly  poundage. 

Floor  Coverings:  25%  of  basic 
quarterly  poundage  of  carpet  wool; 
no  wool  of  any  other  kind. 

Other  Manufacture  10%  of  basic 
quarterly  poundage. 

Blankets:  No  all-wool  blankets 
may  be  manufactured.  No  blanket 
may  be  manufactured  containing  an 
aggregate  of  more  than  80%  of 
wool,  reprocessed  wool  and  re-used 
wool. 

•  •  • 

On  March  3,  W.P.B.  issued 
tu’enty-five  specific  restrictions  on 
features  in  men’s  and  boys  clothing, 
in  order  to  make  possible  production 
of  the  maximum  number  of  suits 
and  coats  from  the  yardage  avail¬ 
able.  Scheduled  for  disappearance 
are:  the  extra  trouser  in  the  two- 
pants  suit,  the  full  dress  coat,  the 
double-breasted  tuxedo  coat,  all 
cuffs,  pleats,  patch  pockets,  the  cuta¬ 
way  coat,  the  vest  with  a  double- 
breasted  coat  suit,  belts  on  over¬ 
coats.  A  maximum  length  of  29-^ 
inches  is  set  for  a  size  37  sack  coat, 
u’ith  lengths  for  other  sizes  in  pro¬ 
portion.  The  restrictions  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  make  possible  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  26%  more  suits  and  10% 
more  overcoats  with  the  same 
amount  of  material. 

•  •  • 

Similar  simplification  is  expected 
by  the  women’s  wear  industry.  A 
Victory  Coat  has  already  been  de¬ 
signed  to  conform  to  expected  coat 
regulations.  Length  and  fullness  are 
restricted,  patch  pockets  eliminated, 
belts  limited  to  two  inches.  All-wool 
interlinings  are  expected  to  be  elimi¬ 
nated,  and  also  removable  linings, 
hoods,  muffs,  self -scarves,  etc. 

W.P.B.  has  also  announced  that  it 
is  opposed  to  the  uniforming  of 
women  for  war  work  because  it  in¬ 
creases  demand  for  specific  colors 
and  fabrics. 
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necessary  to  insure  a  steady  How  of 
goods  to  the  customer? 

“As  all  plans  must  be  kept  flexi¬ 
ble,  sales  and  stock  estimates  must 
be  revised  almost  daily,  dejjending 
on  percentage  of  sales  increase  or 
decrease  and  delivery  situations.  It 
is  beginning  to  appear  now  that 
merchants  will  be  forced  to  place 
more  long  term  commitments  than 
they  would  like.” 

In  departments  affected  by  pri¬ 
orities,  Mr.  Jelenko  feels  that  the 
volume  lost  will  have  to  be  made 
up  if  possible  by  other  departments 
having  greater  than  normal  con¬ 
sumer  acceptance,  and  the  space 
left  when  the  stocks  of  those  de¬ 
partments  are  depleted  will  have 
to  be  given  over  to  other  depart¬ 
ments  or  else  the  total  selling  space 
of  the  store  reduced. 

“Government  control  of  prices 
will  be  one  of  the  retailers’  most 
serious  problems,  ’’says  Mr.  Jelenko. 
The  chief  reason  being  that  retail 
prices  lag  behind  wholesale  price 
increases  and  if  both  sets  of  prices 
are  frozen  at  the  same  time,  the  re¬ 
tailer  will  get  a  greatly  reduced 
mark-up. 

Mr.  Jelenko’s  suggestions  for 
how  to  meet  ruinous  inventory  de¬ 
flation  after  the  war  include:  “(1) 
Endeavor  to  maintain  your  inven¬ 
tories  on  a  normal  turnover  basis. 
With  any  fluctuation  in  sales, 
immediately  adjust  your  inventory 
plans  accordingly. 

“  (2)  Fight  unfair  wholesale  price 
increases  as  much  as  possible  and 
where  it  is  necessary  to  buy  mer¬ 
chandise  at  prices  you  consider  ab¬ 
normally  high,  purchase  from 
hand-to-mouth. 

“  (3)  If  it  is  necessary  to  place 
long  term  commitments,  stagger 
delivery  dates  so  that  your  inven¬ 
tories  on  the  first  of  each  month 
are  as  nearly  normal  as  possible. 
Deliveries  should  lie  fitted  in  so 
that  they  become  a  part  of  the  nor¬ 
mal  open-to-buy, 

“  (4)  Experience  has  shown  that 
irrespective  of  the  amount  of  for¬ 
ward  buying  done,  there  are  daily 
orders  of  staples  necessary  to  main¬ 
tain  well-rounded  stocks.  It  is 
smart,  therefore,  to  place  a  month¬ 
ly  reserve  in  each  department  to 
cover  these  orders  and  this  reserve 
should  not  be  used  for  any  other 
purpose.” 


The  Effect  of  Priorities  on  Merchandise 

Ephraim  Freedman, 

Director,  Macy’s  Bureau  of  Standards,  R.  H.  Macy  if  Co.,  New  York 


Mr.  FREEDMAN  called  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  due 
to  priorities  stores  are  going  to 
have  to  accept  for  sale  merchandise 
made  of  different  materials  from 
what  they  have  had  before,  and 
of  different  qualities,  particularly  a 
“run-of-the-mill”  quality  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  Hence,  it  is  important 
for  stores  to  do  as  thorough  a  job 
of  informative  labeling  as  possible. 
Tell  the  customer  what  she  can  ex- 
jject  of  her  purchase  in  wearing 
quality  and  tell  her  how  to  take 
care  of  it,  was  Mr.  Freedman’s  ad¬ 
vice. 

In  making  specific  suggestions, 
Mr.  Freedman  said,  “Realizing  that 
our  living  will  gradually  assume 
more  of  a  day-to-day  existence,  yet 
ever  looking  forward  and  upward 
to  a  successful  culmination. of  our 
all-out  effort  to  defeat  the  world 
gangsters  and  their  motley  hordes, 
it  behooves  retailers— 

“1.  To  keep  in  direct  contact 
with  mills  and  factories  to  under¬ 
stand  the  manufacturers’  problems 
of  materials,  production,  delivery 
and  cost. 


“2.  To  impress  their  sources  of 
supply  with  the  importance  of  pro¬ 
ducing  as  durable  merchandise  as 
conditions  permit,  for  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  consumer 
goods  are  not  going  to  be,  in  many 
instances,  of  as  good  a  quality  as 
they  were  until  now. 

“3.  To  ask  manufacturers  to  co¬ 
operate  in  the  maintenance  of  satis¬ 
factory  consumer  relations  by  label¬ 
ing  merchandise  so  as  to  disclose 
whether  same  is  ‘first  quality’, 
‘run-of-the-miir  or  ‘seconds’. 

“4.  To  seek  for  further  manu¬ 
facturer  cooperation  in  the  task  of 
marking  merchandise,  particularly 
when  substitute  or  alternate  mate¬ 
rials  are  used,  so  that  consumers 
will  be  able— by  following  instruc¬ 
tions— to  obtain  the  best  possible 
utility  and  longer  service  from  the 
things  they  buy. 

“5.  Evolve  a  definite  and  equit¬ 
able  policy  for  the  handling  of  the 
return  goods  evil,  bearing  in  mind 
that  the  rule  of  cax/eat  emptor 
must  not  be  permitted  to  reign 
again.” 


The  Merchandise  Manager 

W.  D.  Hart, 


Retail  Editor,  Women’s 

Emphasizing  the  importance 

of  supervision  in  selling  rather 
than  in  buying,  as  the  merchandise 
manager’s  job,  Mr.  Hart  declared, 
“The  duties  of  the  merchandise 
manager  of  the  future  should  de¬ 
velop  more  closely  along  the  lines 
of  those  of  the  sales  manager  in  a 
manufacturing  concern.  The  sales 
manager  in  a  manufacturing  organ¬ 
ization  sees  to  it  that  his  salesmen 
are  given  the  best  equipment  possi¬ 
ble  to  enable  them  to  do  a  better 
selling  job.  The  salesmen  can  be 
likened,  in  a  way,  to  the  buyers 
under  the  merchandise  manager.” 

Pointing  out  the  need  for  buyers 
with  more  initiative,  more  self-re¬ 
liance  and  more  actual  capabilities 
Mr.  Hart  said,  “I  feel  that  it  is 
next  to  imjjossible  for  any  in¬ 
dividual  to  sit  in  an  office,  super¬ 
vising  the  merchandising  of  a 


Wear  Daily,  New  York 

dozen  or  so  departments,  and  in¬ 
telligently  instruct  buyers  as  to 
what  they  should  or  should  not 
buy.  He  is  not  close  enough  to  the 
actual  customer  and  familiar 
enough  with  her  wants  to  do  so 
intelligently.” 

The  merchandise  manager  should 
be  in  a  position  to  supply  his  buy¬ 
ers  with  factual  information  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  salespeople  to  do  a 
more  intelligent  selling  job.  He 
should  see  to  it  that  his  buyers 
keep  the  salespeople  informed 
about  the  merchandise  they  are 
selling,  that  they  know  what  is  be¬ 
ing  advertised,  what  is  on  display, 
as  well  as  anticipating  customer 
queries  and  supplying  salespeople 
with  intelligent  answers. 

“Sensing  trends  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  part  of  a  merchandising 
(Continued  on  page  68) 
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Piece  Goods 

SESSION  CHAIRMAN:  JERRY  ROSENTHAL,  MERCHANDISE 
MANAGER  OF  PIECE  GOODS  &  READY-TO-WEAR,  JAMES 
McCREERY  &  CO. 


Management  Can  Help  a  Buyer  Make  a  Successful 
Piece  Goods  Department 

J.  D.  Runkle, 

General  Manager,  Crowley,  Milner  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


R.  RUNKLE  introduced 
his  discussion  of  a  “Rag 
Department  or  Fashion 
Department”  by  giving  three  rea¬ 
sons  why  he  thinks  fabric  depart¬ 
ments  are  important:  (1)  Fabrics 
are  basic.  In  the  average  depart¬ 
ment  store  approximately  85  per 
cent  of  all  the  merchandise  is  made 
up  of  textiles  in  part  or  wholly. 
(2)  Fabrics  have  fashion  imjx)r- 
tance.  (3)  Fabric  departments 
are  profitable.  In  regard  to  this 
last  point,  Mr.  Runkle  quoted 
Controllers  Congress  figures  for  the 
past  1 1  years  indicating  that  the 
department  called  silks  and  velvets, 
now  including  mostly  synthetics, 
showed  a  loss  in  only  one  year  out 
of  those  11,  that  was  in  1932. 

In  answering  the  question, 
“What  can  management  do  to  help 
the  piece  goods  department?”  Mr. 
Runkle  had  five  suggestions:  First, 
furnish  good  management,  good 
buyers,  and  good  assistance.  Second, 
Furnish  adequate  working  capital. 
Said  Mr.  Runkle,  “I  never  worry 
alxiut  how  large  the  stock  is  if  it 
is  active.  I  don’t  care  how 'much 
money  a  buyer  spends  if  he  can 
sell  it.”  Third,  Give  the  fabrics  a 
good  environment.  “That”,  ex¬ 
plained  Mr.  Runkle,  “means 
proper  location,  proper  lighting 
and  all  that  goes  to  make  a  good 
home  for  fabrics.”  Fourth,  give  the 
piece  goods  department  good  pro¬ 
motional  support. 

“Proper  promotion  supports  are 
displays,  proper  use  of  models  and 
mannikins  and  advertising,”  enu¬ 
merated  Mr.  Runkle.  “Unfortu¬ 
nately  .  .  .  most  department  stores 
and  most  fabric  buyers  depend  en¬ 
tirely  too  much  on  price  appeal 
instead  of  telling  the  interesting 
fashion  story  about  the  merchan¬ 
dise.”  Mr.  Runkle  places  displays 


as  No.  1  help  in  the  sale  of  fabrics 
merchandise. 

In  regard  to  mannikins,  Mr. 
Runkle  observed  that  there  are 
fashions  in  mannikins  as  well  as 
fabrics;  mannikins  should  lie  goixl 
quality  and  should  be  up-to-date. 
In  using  mannikins  he  advised 
placing  the  mannikin  right  next  to 
the  fabric  modeled  rather  than 
having  it  in  one  part  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  and  the  bolts  of  the  material 
in  another.  Mr.  Runkle  passed  on 
this  word  of  warning,  “\Vhen  you 
are  buying  a  fabric  and  it  strikes 
your  fancy  ...  I  believe  that  you 
should  Iniy  considerably  more  of 
the  particular  color  and  design  that 
you  are  going  to  have  made  up 
into  a  model  right  then.  Don’t 
wait  until  you  have  tested  it  out, 
Iiecause  you  are  going  to  lose  all 
the  sales  when  you  do  that.  You 
should  know,  from  your  exper- 


HERE  is  a  lot  of  talk 
about  shortages  and  there 
will  be  much  more  of  it.  Don’t 
rely  on  talk  or  rumors  about  short¬ 
ages.  There  are  facts  w'hich  should 
be  found  and  then  verified,”  said 
Jack  .Spears,  vice-president  of  Mal- 
linson  Fabrics,  who  covered  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  rayon  and  silk  industry. 

Mr.  Spears  was  of  the  opinion 
that  much  of  the  diversion  of  rayon 
to  war  production,  etc.  w'ill  be 
compensated  for  by  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  lighter  weight  fabrics  for 
fall.  The  essential  problem,  he  says, 
is  in  terms  of  yardage  only,  there 
is  a  shortage  or  w'ill  be  a  shortage 
of  fabric.  There  is  still  an  ample 
supply  of  cloth  to  fully  satisfy  the 
needs  of  the  country  for  the  spring 
and  summer  season  of  this  year. 


ience  with  fabrics,  whether  a  cer¬ 
tain  color  is  going  to  be  good.  If 
you  have  made  it  up  into  the  right 
kind  of  clothes,  put  it  on  the 
model  and  show  the  goods  right 
next  to  the  model,  you  can’t  help 
but  sell  more  of  that  merchandise. 
Manufacturers  have  found  repeat¬ 
edly  that  that  is  the  most  effective 
way  of  selling  fabrics,  except  on  a 
price  appeal.”  Another  pioint 
brought  out  was  that  when  you  are 
modeling  a  piece  of  material  show 
how  it  can  be  made  up  into  coats, 
robes,  children’s  things,  etc.,  not 
just  dresses. 

Mr.  Runkle  believes  advertising 
is  impirtant  in  getting  traffic  in 
your  piece  goods  department,  but 
other  than  that  the  other  promo¬ 
tional  devices  mentioned  above  are 
more  effective. 

“The  next  important  thing  man¬ 
agement  can  do  to  help  the  piece 
goods  department  is  to  help  main¬ 
tain  intelligent,  well-trained  selling 
personnel  ...  I  feel  that  if  you 
have  a  department  that  is  over¬ 
loaded  with  older  people,  good 
though  they  may  be,  it  would  be 
wiser  for  you  to  try  to  sell  the  man¬ 
agement  on  the  idea  that  you  need 
a  balanced  ration  .  .  ,  and  above 
all  you  want  people  who  feel  fab¬ 
rics,  |>eople  who  look  upon  fabrics 
as  part  of  the  fashion  picture,  not 
as  so  many  rags.” 


Mr.  Spears  explained  that  due 
to  the  curtailment  of  hard  goods 
the  soft  goods  lines,  of  which  piece 
goods  is  one,  will  have  an  opjxir- 
tunity  to  show  what  they  can  do 
for  department  stores  now.  Mod¬ 
ernize  your  department  and  you 
may  also  have  a  chance  to  spread 
out.  There  will  be  space  available 
where  other  departments  have  been 
discontinued  liecause  of  a  lack  of 
merchandise  to  sell,  was  Mr. 
Spears’  advice. 


Continued  on  page  67:  Dis¬ 
cussions  of  conditions  in  the 
cotton  and  woolen  indus¬ 
tries. 


Market  Conditions  and  What  to  Expect  in  the  Fabrics 
Industries  During  the  First  Half  of  1942 
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BEDDING 


Home  Furnishings 


SESSION  CHAIRMAN:  ALFRED  AUERBACH,  EDITOR,  RE  I  AIL¬ 
ING-HOME  FURNISHINGS. 


How  You  Can  Make  Money  in  Your^Furniture  Department 

Charles  W.  Helser,  Jr., 

Merchandise  Manager  of  Furniture  Departments, 

Gimbel  Brothers,  New  York 


if  BEDDING  EQUIPMENT  came 
under  a  60-day  temporary  maximum 
price  regulation  starting  March  4, 
by  order  of  O.P.A.  Sisal  pads  also 
were  placed  under  a  60-day  ceiling. 
Both  orders  apply  to  manufactur¬ 
ers’  prices  only. 

Bedding  equipment  is  defined  as 
mattresses,  springs,  studio  couches, 
metal  beds  and  cots.  The  prices  es¬ 
tablished  are  those  prevailing  on 
February  23. 

Provision  was  made  whereby 
manufacturers  who  are  forced  to  use 
higher-priced  alternative  materials 
because  of  the  scarcity  of  sisal  may 
add  the  amount  of  the  increased 
cost  to  the  price  of  the  finished  prod¬ 
uct.  In  no  case  is  the  increase  to 
exceed  SI. 30  on  an  innerspring  mat¬ 
tress. 

Previously,  on  January  21,  the 
IV.P.B.  had  frozen  all  inventories  of 
sisal,  henequin  and  related  fibers  of 
20  inches  or  longer  for  use  in  fabri¬ 
cation  of  cordage.  This  means  that 
the  amount  of  sisal  and  sisal  tow 
used  for  pads  in  the  tnanufacture  of 
mattresses  and  upholstery  is  limited. 
Future  supply  is  also  questionable, 
since  most  of  the  raw  product  has 
come  from  the  Far  East. 

★ 

COTTON,  RUGS 

★  M.4NUFACTURERS’  and  dis¬ 
tributors’  prices  on  cotton  and 
novelty  rugs  are  fixed  at  levels  pre¬ 
vailing  on  February  20,  in  a  60-day 
regulation  effective  on  March  2. 
O.P.A.  will  follow  its  usual  pro¬ 
cedure  of  using  the  60-day  period  to 
assemble  data  for  permanent  regula¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Henderson  said  that  prices  on 
this  merchandise  had  advanced  an 
average  of  10%  in  spite  of  O.P.A. 's 
December  warning  that  continued 
increases  would  bring  on  price  regu¬ 
lation. 

★ 

REFRIGERATORS 

if  IMMEDIATE  freezing  of  all 
stock  of  new  refrigerators  other  than 
those  in  retailers’  hands  was  ordered 
by  W.P.B.  on  February  14.  Retailers 
are  permitted  to  sell  one-twelfth  of 
the  number  of  new  refrigerators 
which  they  sold  in  1941  or  100  new 
refrigerators,  whichever  is  greater. 
These  sales,  however,  may  be  made 
only  out  of  inventory  on  hand,  or 
actually  in  transit  to  the  retailer  on 
February  14.  In  a  supplementary 
order  W.P.B.  on  February  23  form¬ 
ally  ordered  discontinuance  of  the 
production  of  domestic  mechanical 
refrigerators  after  April  30. 


Fj'URNITURE  operation  can 
-T  be  profitable.  But  in  order 
that  it  may  be,  we  must  eliminate 
the  waste  factor  from  expense.  In 
order  to  make  money  on  furniture 
we  must  know  what  the  facts  of 
expense  actually  are  in  terms  of 
dollars  per  item.  Original  or  fac¬ 
tory  costs  will  tend  more  and  more 
toward  uniformity.  Therefore,  the 
answer  to  profit  or  loss  in  your 
furniture  operation  must  depend 
on  how  well  you  control  your  ex¬ 
pense  within  the  limit  of  your 
gross  margin. 

“Let  us  consider  briefly  what 
some  factors  of  expense  really  are: 
Physical:  freight,  receiving,  ware¬ 
house  (space  and  handling) ,  ware¬ 
house  to  store— store  to  warehouse 
handling,  floor  (space  and  hand¬ 
ling)  ,  uncrating,  workrcxun  shop, 
shipping  and  crating,  delivery,  in¬ 
spection  and  repair  calls.  Clerical: 
.Stock  control,  adjustment,  ware¬ 
house  and  delivery.  Markdowns: 
Competition,  slow  selling,  odd 
pieces,  ‘lost’  goods,  damages,  defec¬ 
tive,  un  made  claims.’’ 

VV^astes,  as  outlined  by  Mr.  Hel¬ 
ser,  are: 

1.  “Lack  of  analyzed  unit  sales. 
This  leads  to  confusion  when 
the  buyer  plans  to  go  to  mar¬ 
ket.  He  doesn’t  know  exactly 
what  to  buy. 

2.  "Freight.  Does  the  buyer  know 
what  it  should  cost  to  land  that 
piece  of  furniture?  Df)es  he 
know  how  to  get  it  there  the 
cheapest  way?  Does  he  know 
after  it  does  arrive  what  it  actu¬ 
ally  did  cost  to  land?  Do  you 
get  the  proper  claims  against 
the  transportation  companies 
for  damage  incurred  in  transit? 

3.  “Receiving.  Who  actually  in¬ 
spects  it  for  its  quality  in  rela¬ 
tionship  to  what  the  buyer  ex¬ 
pected  to  get?  Who  knows 
where  it  is  to  go  when  it  is  re¬ 


ceived?  What  are  your  facilities 
for  handling  those  tons  of  fur¬ 
niture?  After  it’s  received  how 
soon  is  it  available  for  sale? 

4.  “Warehousing.  Where  to  put  it 
after  it  comes  in.  Who  in  the 
warehouse  has  any  idea  of  when 
it’s  apt  to  come  in?  From  the 
warehouse  to  the  store  and  back 
again  is  a  source  of  waste. 

5.  “Damage  and  bad  timing  in 
shuttle  operation.  How  much 
does  your  shuttle  truck  cost? 
Does  it  operate  to  get  the  right 
merchandise  to  and  from  the 
store  at  the  right  time  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost? 

6.  “Lack  of  information  for  the 
salesman  at  the  lime  he  needs 
It  most.  Improper  tagging  or 
labeling  of  merchandise  on  the 
floor.  W’hether  the  piece  on  the 
floor  is  available  for  sale,  when 
and  how  it  can  be  delivered, 
and  what  the  customer  has  a 
right  to  expect  are  cjuestions  at 
which  the  salesman  almost  in¬ 
variably  must  guess. 

7.  “Lack  of  unit  sales  information 
for  the  merchandising  head  of 
the  department.  Salespeople 
and  heads  of  department  can 
tell  you  how  many  dollars  busi¬ 
ness  was  done,  but  not  what 
was  sold  actually. 

8.  “Lack  of  information  as  to  ex¬ 
pected  deliveries.  Do  you  know 
in  advance  how  much  you  have 
to  deliver  each  day  so  that  you 
don’t  disappoint  customers, 
have  to  pay  your  delivery  men 
overtime,  or  have  many  ‘send 
again’  deliveries? 

9.  “Cost  of  assembling  furniture 
in  the  work  shop  before  it’s 
ready  for  sale.  Do  you  know 
just  how  much  shop  cost  for 
assembling  furniture  must  he 
added  to  original  factory  cost 

(Continued  on  page  67) 
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TYPEWRITERS 


Price  Control  and  National  Defense 


AMF.s  F.  BtK;ARDi's,  Price  Executive.  OPA 


POINTING  out  that  every 
phase  oI  our  national  economy 
must  now  be  directed  toward 
the  rapid  and  successlid  conclusion 
of  this  war,  l)i.  lJo<j;ardus  said, 
“Price  control  must  play  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  this  program  of  de¬ 
fense.  Inflation  can  and  will  be 
pretenifd  through  the  medium  of 
a  carefully  planned  and  properly 
administered  price  control  pro¬ 
gram.” 

He  re\  iewetl  what  had  happened 
in  the  past  to  show  the  forces 
which  are  at  work  that  will  lead 
to  a  serious  inflation  if  they  are 
allowed  to  continue  unchecked. 
“In  1911  from  15%  to  20%  of  our 


wholesale  price  level  has  increased 
alK)tit  25%  and  basic  raw  materials 
have  risen  aliout  58%.  The  whole¬ 
sale  prices  of  house  furnishings 
have  risen  nearly  25%  while  the  re¬ 
tail  prices  of  the  same  items  have 
risen  nearly  21%.” 

Today’s  inflationary  forces,  in 
Dr.  Bogarthis’  opinion,  are  more 
pronounced  than  during  the  last 
war  as  consumer  purchasing  jMtwer 
is  rising  more  rapidly  and  consum¬ 
er  goods  are  being  curtailed  more 
sharply.  He  mentioned  three  meth¬ 
ods  of  dealing  with  the  present  situ¬ 
ation:  (1)  To  let  the  forces  now 
{Continued  on  pnge  88) 


★  iV£IT  and  used  typewriters  were 
frozen  in  the  hands  of  manufacturers 
and  retailers  by  a  IV.P.B.  order 
which  is  preliniina^  to  rationing  of 
all  sales.  The  order  became  effec¬ 
tive  at  midnight  March  5,  and  will 
remain  in  effect  until  rationing 
regulations  are  completed. 

Rationing  will  presumably  follow 
the  same  lines  as  automobile  and 
tire  rationing,  with  rationing  boards 
issuing  certificates  which  must  be 
presented  to  dealers  when  author¬ 
ized  purchases  are  made. 

Typewriter  inventories  on  hand 
are  declared  adequate  to  meet  essen¬ 
tial  needs.  Typewriter  factories  are 
to  be  converted  to  war  production. 


productive  capacity  was  used  for  c  •  ••  j  r 

defense  jjurposes.  This  is  to  be  Home  Fumisnings  and  Defense  Housing 


raised  as  rapidly  as  {K)ssible  to 


Gladys  Millkr, 


50%.  The  result  of  such  an  in¬ 
crease  will  lx.*  a  sharp  reduction  in 


Home  Planning  Consultant,  Public  Buildings  Administration 


the  picxluction  of  consumers’  'T^HE  great  shift  in  population  Another  challenge  to  the  retailer, 
goods.  Already  the  production  of  X  of  our  country  to  war  Indus-  said  Miss  Miller,  is,  “How  far  will 


passenger  automobiles  and  rubber 
gtxxls  lor  civilian  uses  has  almost 
stop|)etl.  refrigerators  have  been 
curtailed  tip  to  52%,  washing  ma¬ 
chines  up  to  40%,  stoves  35%,  and 
wool  used  in  carpets  50%,  These 
are  btit  a  few  of  the  curtailments 
already  put  into  force  and  it  is 
probable  that  they  will  be  made 
much  more  severe  in  the  near 
future.” 

Dr.  Bogardus  recalled  the  rapid 
rise  in  price  levels  during  the  first 
World  War:  “Dtiring  that  war 
price  levels  rose  nearly  150%  and 
the  cost  of  living  more  than 
doubled.  Two  years  after  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  first  World  War  the 


trial  plants  is  a  far  greater  chal¬ 
lenge  than  most  merchants  or 
manufacturers  realize,  according  to 
Miss  Miller:  “First,  lK*cause  the 
manufacturers  are  going  to  feel 
material  shortages  more  and  more. 
Second,  because  neither  the  manu¬ 
facturer  nor  the  retailer  has  large 
backlogs  of  merchandise.  7’hird, 
because  of  our  growing  tendency 
in  retail  stores  to  sell  from  samples, 
which  may  be  a  real  problem. 
Fourth,  because  the  bulk  of  this 
new  buying  is  going  to  be  within 
certain  price  ranges,  but  not  within 
the  same  taste  range.” 

Mentioning  the  number  of 
houses  built  by  the  government 


he  go  in  helping  these  people  gel 
their  money’s  worth,  not  only  in 
wearing  quality,  but  also  in  worth¬ 
while  tasteful  things?  These  peo¬ 
ple  are  all  American  citizens— earn 
an  average  of  $50.79  a  week,  are 
35  years  of  age,  and  have  2  to  3 
children.” 

The  occupants  of  these  homes 
want  deeper,  stronger  and  purer 
colors.  The  interiors  are  planned 
so  that  there  will  be  adequate  wall 
space  for  furniture  and  standard 
size  windows  so  placed  in  bed¬ 
rooms  that  single,  double  or  double 
deck  Ix'tls  may  be  used. 

“'The  exteriors  of  P.B.A.  houses 
fall  into  four  classifications,”  ac- 


purchasing  power  of  the  wage  earn-  last  year  (45,000)  Miss  Miller  said  cording  to  Miss  Miller,  “Tropical 
er’s  dollar  in  the  United  States  had  government  agencies  will  build  Modern,  Prov  incial  Modern,  Cot- 


declined  to  92  cents.  This  decline 
continued  until  June  1920  when 
the  purchasing  {jower  of  the  1914 
dollar  had  sunk  to  48  cents.  .  .  .To¬ 
day  we  are  passing  through  the 
same  stages  of  inflation.  'Two  years 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  present 
World  War  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  wage  earner’s  dollar  had  de¬ 
clined  to  94  cents.  Prices  remained 
relatively  stable  lor  a  }xri«Kl  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  present  war 
but  in  March  1941  they  started  to 
advance  rapidly.  Since  .\ugust  1939 
the  cost  of  living  has  risen  nearly 
12%.  During  the  same  period  the 


125,000  this  year  and  private  agen¬ 
cies  3  or  4  times  that  niimlxr. 

“These  houses  will  lx  small 
houses.  Houses  under  S6,(K)0  with 
the  greater  number  around  $4,0(K).” 
She  said  the  workers  aren’t  taking 
much  with  them  and  are  spending 
from  $250  to  $1000  on  their  fur¬ 
nishings  for  their  new  homes. 
Sometimes  this  is  cash,  but  more 
often  time  payments. 

'The  retailer’s  opportunities  are: 
(1)  Furnishing  the  houses  which 
will  be  occupied  in  the  next  2  to  3 
months,  and  (2)  I'o  get  ready  for 
the  new  homes  to  be  built. 


tage  Traditional,  and  Cottage  Pro¬ 
vincial.” 

She  advised  stores  to  offer  a  con¬ 
sulting  decorating  service  for  pxo- 
ple  of  this  income  group,  indicat¬ 
ing  that  they  are  rarely  articulate. 
They  treat  the  consultant  as  a 
“mother  confessor”  of  all  home 
problems.  “Therefore,”  said  Miss 
Miller,  “she  has  to  lx  a  person  of 
rare  discernment,  wrapped  up  with 
excellent  decorating  training.  She 
must  have  an  interest  in  people 
and  want  them  to  have  attractive 
homes.” 
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Ready^iO"  Wear 

SESSION  CHAIRMAN:  GEORGE  M.  BERSCH,  VICE-PRESIDENT, 
L.  BAMBERGER  &  CO.;  CHAIRMAN  READY-TO-WEAR  GROUP. 


PANEL:  The  Effect  of  War  Economy  on  Fashion 

Panel  Members: 

Saul  Cohn,  President,  City  Stores  Company 
Edward  L.  Bernays,  Public  Relations  Counsel 
Dr.  John  H.  Williams,  Professor  of  Economics,  Harvard  University 
Edwin  I.  Marks,  Vice  President,  R.  H.  Macy  ir  Co.,  Inc. 
Sarah  Pennoyer,  Publicity  Director,  Bonwit  Teller,  Inc. 


The  kind  of  a  job  the  retailer 
must  do  for  the  “war-cus¬ 
tomer”  was  the  approach  Mr.  Cohn 
chose.  He  pointed  out  that  this 
war  will  affect  people  differently. 
“Some  pieople  will  approach  the 
period  from  the  angle  of  a  dis¬ 
turbed  and  upset  mind.  Some  will 
be  escapists.  Others  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  feel  that  they  must  act  and 
look  their  best,  and  always  carry 
themselves  with  a  courageous  and 
cheerful  attitude.  Women  general¬ 
ly  will  do  a  brave  job  to  create  an 
atmosphere  of  liveliness  especially 
to  those  in  service  who  are  dear  to 
them,”  said  Mr.  Cohn. 

In  addition  to  adapting  fashion 
to  the  needs  of  the  times,  Mr.  Cohn 
explained  other  things  which  a 
store  can  do  now  that  will  have  an 
effect  when  the  war  is  over  as  well 
as  having  an  immediate  effect. 
I'hese  included:  (1)  Laying  the 
foundation  for  a  cheaper  distribu¬ 
tion  of  goods— without  the  wastes 
and  frills  which  a  peace  time  econo¬ 
my  permits.  (2)  Retailers  must 
buy  for  the  public  the  best  possible 
goods  and  then  give  them  more  in¬ 
formation  regarding  how  to  take 
care  of  it.  (3)  Salesmanship  can  be 
improved.  Sales  people  must  be 
more  considerate  in  dealing  with 
people  and  show  more  tolerance. 

Mr.  Cohn  expressed  the  opinion 
that  in  general  dollar  profits  will 
be  restricted  under  the  present  cir¬ 
cumstances,  but  during  the  war  the 
retailer  can  build  up  good  will 
and  create  in  the  minds  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  that  a  system  of  free  enterprise 
is  an  essential  element  of  democ¬ 
racy.  “We  can  prepare  their  men¬ 
tal  attitude  ...  to  join  the  enter¬ 
prisers  in  the  post-war  struggle  to 
secure  a  proper  balance  between 


Government  and  Business,”  con¬ 
cluded  Mr.  Cohn. 

*  *  • 

Psychology  of  Fashion 

Discussing  the  effect  of  the  war 
on  fashion  from  a  psychological 
angle,  Mr.  Bernays  mentioned  first 
the  two  human  passions  which 
dominate  fashion,  “self-individu¬ 
alization  and  imitation.” 

Stated  Mr.  Bernays,  “In  wartime 
the  masses  who  desire  unity,  also 
want  to  express  it  in  their  fashion 
.  .  .  Women  naturally  turn  towards 
symbols  of  fashion  that  will  make 
them  appear  to  be  part  of  the  great 
war  economy.  They  will  go  in  for 
uniforms  that  identify  them  with 
the  cause  that  is  ‘the  thing’.  Fash¬ 
ion  l)ecomes  near-military  or  mili¬ 
tary.” 

In  evening  wear  Mr.  Bernays 
spoke  of  the  tendency  for  women 
to  want  to  appeal  to  the  military 
men  as  women,  which  stresses 
feminine  fashions. 

His  prophecies  for  fashions  over 
the  next  3  years  assuming  the  war 
continues  were  as  follows: 

“l5t  year  of  the  war:  (1)  Tend¬ 
ency  of  general  feminine  public 
towards  wearing  uniforms,  work 
clothes  that  look  like  uniforms. 
German,  Italian,  Japanese  patterns 
will  be  avoided.  Chinese  and  Eng¬ 
lish  patterns  will  be  liked.  (2)  A 
small  new-rich  class  may  tend  to¬ 
wards  elaborateness,  gaudiness  and 
trimmings.  (3)  There  may  be  the 
escapist  group  of  feminine  adapta¬ 
tion  of  military  fashions  of  other 
countries  and  eras,  not  of  the 
America  of  today.  (4)  Individual 
famous  men  and  women  will  wield 
even  greater  influence  because  of 
response  to  leadership. 


“2nd  year  of  the  war:  With  a 
piossible  real  lack  of  money  and 
anxiety  there  may  be  less  interest 
in  fashion,  probably  less  buying  of 
clothes.  Anything  that  is  sensible 
may  go.  Fashion  arbiters  can  do  a 
real  job  in  thinking  and  designing 
for  that  year,  clothes  that  are  really 
intelligent,  useful  and  practical- 
practical  as  well  as  decent  looking. 

“3rd  year  of  the  war:  May  be 
one  of  new  elites,  new  prestiges. 

(1)  Army,  Navy,  Air  and  officers’ 
wives  will  feel  their  responsibility, 
will  think  about  fashions  and  how 
to  impress  their  prestige  on  other 
people.  May  go  in  for  very  re¬ 
strained  chic,  a  streamlined  chic. 

(2)  General  officialdom.  They  will 
go  in  for  the  curved  figure  because 
by  that  time  you  will  have  to  have 
money  to  have  any  curves.  Fash¬ 
ions  may  be  slightly  voluptuous. 
This  would  check  in  with  the  in¬ 
creasing  necessity  for  the  aggres¬ 
siveness  of  women  in  the  sex 
struggle  due  to  the  dislocation  of 
their  home  life  and  the  struggle 
for  mates.  (3)  Possibly  wdth  a  ques¬ 
tion  mark:  Labor  may  emerge  as  a 
prestige  group  ...  If  it  does  there 
will  have  to  be  a  lot  of  heavy  think¬ 
ing  as  to  what  to  give  them  so  that 
they  can  take  their  place  in  the 
world.” 

*  *  • 

Economic  Changes 

The  first  impact  of  the  war  on 
retail  business  “w'ill  be  upon  the 
durable  consumer  goods  because 
these  compete  most  directly  with 
war  industries  .  .  .  and  there 
is  installment  credit  control  con¬ 
fined  to  such  goods  ...  I  should 
think  we  were  going  to  have  a 
severe  depression  in  all  that  line 
of  production  and  distribution, 
unless  they  can  be  taken  care  of 
in  some  way.” 

“Second,”  continued  Professor 
Williams,  “I  would  put  the  luxury 
goods  .  .  .  There  isn’t  going  to  be 
enough  income,  enough  money  in 
our  pt)cketbooks,  to  buy  both  the 
necessaries  and  the  luxuries,  and 
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so  I  would  expect  that  those  goods 
would  be  hit. 

“Then  come  the  great  mass  con¬ 
sumption  goods,  the  necessities  and 
comforts.  These  will  be  the  last  to 
be  hit,  and  I  think  they  will  be 
the  least  severely  hit  at  any  stage 
.  .  .  We  ought  to  have  plenty  of 
food  and  clothing,  at  any  rate  of 
the  simpler  sort.”  Our  situation 
in  regard  to  necessities  is  not  ana¬ 
logous  with  that  of  England  and 
Germany,  Dr.  Williams  pointed 
out  because  we  have  greater  agri¬ 
cultural  resources,  and  we  aren’t 
affected  by  blockades  in  the  same 
way  as  those  two  countries  are. 

Dr.  Williams  also  predicts  that 
there  will  be  a  marked  distinction 
between  the  buying  of  the  people 
who  have  fixed  incomes  and  those 
whose  incomes  will  be  rising  with 
the  war. 

Dr.  W'illiams  also  traced  the  eco¬ 
nomic  stages  thru  which  a  country 
goes  in  time  of  war.  The  first  stage 
is  the  one  we  have  just  been  in— 
one  of  expansion  of  industry,  more 
buying  and  rising  prices.  During 
such  a  period  he  pointed  out  every¬ 
one’s  business  feels  the  rise.  The 
second  stage  involves  sacrifice- 
sacrifice  of  consumer  gotxls  for  war 
materials.  There  is  more  money 
available  for  spending  than  there 
are  civilian  goods  to  buy  with  it, 
hence,  prices  rise  and  lead  eventu¬ 
ally  to  inflation.  At  this  point  in 


The  purpose  of  priorities  is  to 
see  that  the  Army,  Navy  and 
defense  needs  of  this  country  come 
first,  according  to  Mr.  Oppenheim. 
Using  wool  as  an  illustration  of 
what  has  happened  in  a  civilian 
raw  material,  Mr.  Oppenheim  ob¬ 
served  that  according  to  present 
estimates  it  takes  280  pounds  of 
wool  per  man  in  the  Army.  To 
meet  that  need  civilian  production 
of  wool  has  been  cut  to  80%,  and 
it  looks,  he  said,  as  if  it  might  be 
even  greater. 

“Likewise,  we  have  seen  and  will 
continue  to  see,”  he  said,  “prod¬ 
ucts  used  for  buttons,  plastics,  for¬ 
maldehyde  that  goes  into  plastics, 
cellulose  for  cellulose  acetates,  etc. 
go  for  other  uses.”  Mr.  Oppenheim 


his  discussion  Dr.  Williams  said  he 
thought  it  was  impossible  to  avoid 
inflation.  We  can  control  price 
rises,  but  we  can’t  prevent  their  go¬ 
ing  up  entirely.  Taxation  and  gov¬ 
ernment  borrowing  were  men¬ 
tioned  as  the  other  economic  fac¬ 
tors  in  financing  the  war  and  con¬ 
trolling  inflation.  More  to  be 
feared  than  the  economic  factors 
in  the  war  are  the  political  factors 
according  to  Dr.  Williams;  p>oliti- 
cal  factors  as  manifested  in  the  agri¬ 
cultural  pressure  group  “now  try¬ 
ing  to  defeat  the  price  control  bill 
in  their  own  selfish  interests.” 

The  Inventory  Problem 

The  shortage  of  merchandise  is 
the  most  serious  factor  to  con¬ 
sider  in  planning  for  1942,  noted 
Mr.  Marks.  “Inventories  are  heavy 
at  retail  and  at  wholesale,  and 
the  shortages  will  not  be  dam¬ 
aging  until  the  3rd  and  4th  quart¬ 
ers  of  this  year— the  profitable  hall 
of  the  retail  calendar.  Obviously 
exp>enses  should  be  controlled  in 
the  first  half  of  the  year  to  provide 
a  cushion  for  the  restriction  of 
sales  and  profits  when  and  if  whole 
classifications  of  merchandise  be¬ 
come  unattainable  later  on”,  said 
Mr.  Marks. 

Mr.  Marks  indicated  that  while 
heavy  inventories  are  expensive  to 
carry,  the  worst  thing  that  can  hap- 
(Continued  on  page  60) 


further  stated,  “Your  industry  .  .  . 
is  confronted  with  the  need  for  the 
greatest  ingenuity  that  is  possible 
to  muster  in  design,  in  merchan¬ 
dising  and  in  styling.” 

In  the  matter  of  design,  it  is  his 
opinion  that  there  will  be  simplifi¬ 
cation  of  design  and  perhaps  fewer 
colors  available. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Oppenheim 
remarked,  “We  in  the  OPM  know 
that  no  matter  how  much  criticism 
may  be  leveled  at  any  particular 
order  or  any  particular  method  of 
control,  deep  inside  and  when  it 
comes  to  the  showdown,  every  per¬ 
son  in  your  organizations  will  dis¬ 
card  personal  considerations  and 
be  willing  to  face  any  hardships  to 
get  this  job  done.” 


RADIOS 

if  RETAIL  AND  wholesale  prices 
of  radios  and  phonographs  must  be 
kept  at  the  February  lOt/i  level.  A 
sharply-worded  {elegram  to  this 
effect  went  out  from  the  office  of 
Leon  Henderson  on  February  19, 
calling  for  immediate  cancellation 
of  recent  price  increases.  (Maxi¬ 
mum  manufacturers’  prices  were  set 
on  February  9).  The  telegram  was 
sent  to  manufacturers  and  retail 
trade  associations  which  were  asked 
to  notify  retailers  of  “this  urgent  re¬ 
quest”.  The  reported  price  advances 
had  followed  official  indication  by 
W.P.B.  that  most  civilian  radio  pro¬ 
duction  would  soon  be  discontinued. 

★ 

BICYCLES 

★  MANUFACTURERS  are  asked 
by  O.P.A.  to  make  no  increases  in 
their  prices  for  bicycles  and  bicycle 
parts  and  accessories  above  January 
15  levels.  The  request  applies  to 
suggested  retail  as  well  as  wholesale 
prices. 

Selling  prices  for  the  new  “Vic¬ 
tory”  bicycles  ruhich  a  number  of 
manufacturers  plan  to  introduce 
will  have  to  have  O.P.A.  approval, 
since  the  letter  sent  to  bicycle  manu¬ 
facturers  asks  that  proposed  price 
lists  with  respect  to  all  new  models 
he  submitted  for  approval  “well  in 
advance  of  planned  introduction  to 
the  trade.”  Mr.  Henderson’s  letter 
also  noted  that  “substantial  increases 
have  taken  place  in  retail  bicycle 
prices  in  recent  months”  and  adds, 
“it  is  of  great  importance  that  these 
prices  remain  stable.” 

★ 

HREARMS 

★  O.P.A.  REflUESTED  manufac¬ 
turers  on  February  27  not  to  increase 
prices  of  rifles  and  shotguns  above 
levels  of  January  10.  On  the  same 
day  W.P.B.  issued  a  limitations  or¬ 
der  immediately  prohibiting  the  sale 
by  other  than  a  manufacturer  of  any 
new  pistol,  rifle  or  shotgun. 

★ 

FLASHLIGHTS 

if  A  REQ^UEST  not  to  raise  prices 
above  levels  of  February  1  and  to 
cancel  any  increases  made  since  that 
date  Tvas  sent  to  manufacturers  of 
dry  batteries,  flashlights  and  flash¬ 
light  bulbs  by  O.P.A.  on  February 
23.  Study  of  the  industry  leading  to 
formulation  of  a  definite  price  pro¬ 
gram  is  proceeding. 


War  Priorities  and  Their  Effect  on  Merchandise 

Stanley  Oppenheim, 

Consulting  Analyst,  Office  of  Production  Management 
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Accessories  and  Smaiitrares 

SESSION  CHAIRMAN:  EDWARD  BROWN,  DIVISIONAL  MER¬ 
CHANDISE  MANAGER,  SAKS-34th  STREET,  AND  CHAIRMAN 
ACCESSORIES  &  SMALLWARES  COMMITTEE. 

What  Is  in  Prospect  for  the  Hosiery  Industry  ? 

Earl  Constantine,  President, 

The  National  Association  of  Hosiery  Manufacturers,  New  York 


Mr.  CONSTANTINE  said  he 
foresaw  a  volume  of  30,000,- 
000  dozens  of  women’s  full-fash¬ 
ioned  hosiery  possible  for  this  year, 
with  the  new  rayon  constructions 
now  being  put  out  by  domestic 
manufacturers  leading  even  the  ny¬ 
lons  as  to  quantities.  This  figure 
compares  with  the  estimate  of  24,- 
000,000  dozens  previously  made  by 
the  hosiery  union,  and  42,000,000 
dozens  produced  for  1940.  Only 
the  scarcity  of  wanted  yarns  made 


RAYON  HOSIERY 

★  ANNOUNCEMENT  that  O.P.A. 
is  developing  a  maximum  price  regu¬ 
lation  on  rayon  hosiery  came  on 
February  19.  Mr.  Henderson  re¬ 
ferred  to  increasing  prices  of  rayon 
hosiery,  'saying  that  the  placing  of 
ceilings  on  nylon  apparently  brought 
on  a  transfer  of  “speculative  activi¬ 
ty”  to  the  rayon  field. 

A  IV.P.B.  order  effective  April  1 
increases  the  amount  of  rayon  which 
mills  are  required  to  set  aside  for 
“silk  replacement”  to  17  per  cent  of 
their  civilian  output.  Of  this  amount 
15%  goes  to  the  hosiery  indus¬ 
try.  W.P.B.  estimates  that  about 
35,000,000  dozen  pairs  of  hose  can 
be  made  in  the  coming  year  with 
the  new  rayon  allotment. 

★ 

PAPER  PRODUCTS 

ir  MERCHANTS  dealing  in  fine 
paper  have  been  asked  by  Leon 
Henderson  not  to  exceed  manufac¬ 
turers’  prices  plus  O.P.A.’s  specified 
merchants’  markups  on  several  con¬ 
verted  paper  products,  including 
gummed  papers,  plain  envelopes, 
rnanila  envelopes,  kraft  envelopes, 
shipping  tags  and  glazed  and  plated 
papers.  Manufacturers’  prices  were 
frozen  as  of  December  15.  The  letter 
also  asked  that  the  merchants  send 
to  the  O.P.A.  information  regarding 
various  grades  and  qualities  of  those 
products  which  they  are  selling. 


impossible  a  still  larger  production, 
he  said. 

"Faking  Hosiery  .Association  fig¬ 
ures,  Mr.  Constantine  pointed  out 
that  full-fashioned  shipments  for 
the  eleven  months  ended  Novem¬ 
ber,  1941  and  1940,  has  been  as 
follows: 

Dozen 

1941  1940 

Nylon  and 

nylon  leg  7,416,000  2,292,000 

Silk  and  sUk  leg  30,923,000  36,597,000 
All  others  1,095,000  476,000 

Total  39,435,000  39,366,000 

He  called  attention  to  the  declin¬ 
ing  stocks  of  silk  hosiery  through 
the  heavy  shipments  during  the  last 
quarter  of  1941,  which  cannot  be 
replaced.  At  the  end  of  last  No¬ 
vember,  stocks  of  silks  and  part 
silk  were  but  3,604,000  dozens  com¬ 
pared  with  5,623,000  dozens  for  the 
same  time  in  1940.  He  then  re¬ 
counted  the  production  of  rayons, 
cottons,  silks  and  part  silk  starting 
with  last  July,  the  month  preced¬ 
ing  the  silk  ban,  and  the  change 
every  month  since.  There  was  a 
steady  gain  in  rayons,  with  only 
42,000  dozens  in  .August,  which  in¬ 
creased  to  360,000  dozens  in  No¬ 
vember.  Cottons  showed  a  gain 
up  to  October,  but  then  declined 
in  November,  which  the  speak¬ 
er  held  significant.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  all  silks,  which  amounted  to 
2,008,000  dozens  in  July,  steadily 
declined  to  but  238,000  dozens  in 
November,  whereas  silks  and  part 
silks  starting  with  only  870,000 
dozens  in  July  increased  to  1,313,- 
000  dozens  in  November.  The  part 
silks  and  part  nylons  had  increased 
since  August  when  the  Government 
recommended  this  method  of  con¬ 
serving  stocks  of  yarns  in  both. 

Improvement  in  Rayon 

In  his  estimate  of  the  rayons  as  in 
first  place  in  this  year’s  production. 


Mr.  Constantme  told  of  the  im¬ 
provement  in  this  construction  as 
to  fit,  appearance,  etc.,  through  the 
efforts  of  manufacturers  of  rayons 
and  hosiery.  Next  he  placed  nylons 
in  the  potential  1942  production, 
these  being  principally  part  nylons 
with  rayon  or  cotton  welts.  Cottons 
were  placed  third,  and  would  l)e 
shown  in  meshes  or  plain  body,  and 
with  decorations  such  as  clocks.  He 
mentioned  the  20  per  cent  cut 
already  made  in  nylon  yarns. 

Effects  on  Operation 

.\s  to  the  effect  in  operation  so 
far  on  the  full-fashioned  industry 
because  of  the  elimination  of  silk, 
he  gave  as  his  opinion  that  32  per 
cent  of  the  industry  was  operating 
at  75  per  cent  of  normal,  34  per 
cent  at  63  per  cent  of  normal,  16 
j>er  cent  at  40  per  cent,  and  the 
remaining  18  per  cent  at  25  per 
cent,  or  le.ss  of  normal.  This  last 
fraction  he  held  to  lie  the  serious 
end  of  the  industry  as  to  possibili¬ 
ty  of  complete  elimination. 

On  other  war  developments,  as 
they  affected  the  hosiery  industry, 
Mr.  Constantine  told  of  the  tem¬ 
porary  removal  of  elastic  tops  due 
to  the  rubber  embargo.  He  said 
the  association  was  making  a  com¬ 
plete  survey  of  this  part  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  so  as  to  have  first  hand  in¬ 
formation  when  the  situation  im¬ 
proved,  and  the  ban  might  be 
lifted.  He  also  took  up  the  wool 
order  as  it  applied  to  the  industry. 

The  Government  has  bought 
100,000,000  pairs  of  different 
hosiery  in  the  past  fifteen  months, 
he  said.  He  told  of  the  heavy  arctic 
socks  that  were  bought,  and  the 
hemp  numbers. 

In  conclusion,  he  pointed  out 
that  if  the  retailer  is  the  purchasing 
agent  of  the  consumer,  then  the 
manufacturer  is  the  essential  sup¬ 
plier  of  the  purchasing  agent.  Both 
need  one  another.  It  has  been  a 
buyer’s  market,  he  said,  in  hosiery 
for  twelve  years;  and  the  change  to 
a  seller’s  market,  due  to  scarcities 
and  Government  controls  must  be 
accepted,  and  it  would  not  be  a  bed 
of  roses  for  either  the  seller  or 
buyer. 

[Summaries  of  the  Accessories 
and  Smallwares  Session,  covering 
all  fashion  accessories  and  cos¬ 
metics,  are  continued  on  page62.] 
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Operating  Prohiemn  in  Wartime 

SESSION  CHAIRMAN:  S.  J.  FOSDICK,  STORE  MANAGER,  BOGGS 
fc  BUHL,  PITTSBURGH,  AND  CHAIRMAN,  STORE  MANAGE¬ 
MENT  GROUP. 


IN  a  meeting  devoted  to  several 
aspects  of  the  effect  of  the  De¬ 
fense  program  on  operating  ac¬ 
tivities,  store  managers  were  warned 
by  Elizabeth  A.  Burnham,  Acting 
Chief,  Bureau  of  Business  Research, 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration,  Harvard  University, 
to  analyze  their  cost  figures  in  terms 
of  physical  units,  to  be  sure  that 
the  movement  of  dollar  expenses  is 
not  concealed  behind  percentage 
figures. 

Presenting  the  results  of  a  study 
made  for  the  Store  Management 
Group,  based  on  an  analysis  of  the 
experience  of  12  stores  for  the  first 
half  of  1941  as  compared  to  a  similar 
period  in  1940,  Miss  Burnham 
pointed  out  that  the  increase  in 
“real  sales,”  or  volume  corrected  for 
price  changes,  was  17%,  with  slight¬ 
ly  more  than  half  this  increase  repre¬ 
senting  change  in  the  physical  vol¬ 
ume  of  merchandise  sold.  The 
number  of  new  accounts  increased 
18%  and  there  was  a  10%,  increase 
in  the  total  number  of  .  active 
accounts.  .Analyzing  what  had 
taken  place  regarding  ^'arious  oper¬ 
ating  items  under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  Miss  Burnham  detailed 
operating  data  in  chart  form  and 
made  the  following  comments: 

“Purchases  of  merchandise 
amounted  to  63.0%  of  net  sales  in 
1940  and  to  66.2%,  of  net  sales  in 
1941.  This  rise  in  the  percentage 
was  accompanied  by  30%,  increase 
in  the  dollar  value  of  such  pur¬ 
chases.  .Since  the  30%  increase  was 
greater  than  the  22%  increase  in 
sales,  the  percentage  of  purchases 
to  net  sales  increased. 

“In  the  beginning  of  1941,  the 
stores  on  the  average  had  inade¬ 
quate  inventories  to  meet  the  un¬ 
usual  sales  of  the  following  months. 
Purchases  had  to  be  increased  more 
rapidly  than  sales  in  order  to  build 


up  sufficient  stocks.  Thus,  we  find 
that  the  invoice  cost  of  new  mer¬ 
chandise  rose  30%  in  1941  over 

1940.  There  is  little  evidence  of 
speculative  purchasing  in  the 
record.  The  sum  of  beginning  in¬ 
ventory,  purchases,  and  freight 
amounted  to  92.8%  of  sales  in  the 
first  half  of  1940  and  to  a  slightly 
lower  figure,  92.3%,  in  1941.  End¬ 
ing  inventory  as  of  July,  1941,  was 
only  0.4%  of  net  sales  higher  than 
it  was  in  July,  1940. 

“Gross  margin  in  dollars  in¬ 
creased  25%,  or  somewhat  more 
than  did  net  sales  volume.  Hence, 
the  percentage  figure  rose  from 
37.0%  of  sales  in  1940  to  37.9%  in 

1941.  It  is  probable  that  this  in¬ 
crease  came  not  through  any  pro¬ 
nounced  changes  in  initial  mark-up 
but  through  reduced  mark-downs. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  inventories 
were  low  at  the  beginning  of  1941; 
the  rate  of  merchandise  turnover 
was  somewhat  more  rapid,  2.35  for 
the  first  half  of  1941,  in  contrast  to 
2.25  for  the  first  half  of  1940.  Al¬ 
though  retail  prices  averaged  only 
4%  above  1940,  they  were  climbing 
steadily  in  the  first  half  of  1941,  and 
hence  there  was  less  stimulus  for 
taking  mark-downs. 

“Dollar  expense  on  the  average 
did  not  increase  to  nearly  the  extent 
that  sales  volume  increased:  total 
operating  expense  exclusive  of  all 
income  taxes  rose  11.5%,  or  about 
half  as  much  as  sales  increased.  This 
resulted  in  a  drop  in  the  total  ex¬ 
pense  percentage  from  38%  of  net 
sales  to  34.7%  of  net  sales.  With 
this  impressive  decline  in  percentage 
operating  costs  and  the  rise  in  per¬ 
centage  gross  margin,  the  12  de¬ 
partment  stores,  instead  of  showing 
a  loss  in  the  first  six  months  of  1941 
as  they  did  in  1940,  now  realized  a 
profit  of  3.2%  of  sales. 


Transaction  Costs  Rise 

“The  drop  in  the  expense  rate 
from  38%  of  net  sales  to  34.7% 
taken  by  itself  appears  extremely 
favorable.  It  would  seem  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  distribution  costs  through 
department  stores  were  decreasing. 
Unfortunately  such  is  not  the  case. 
Total  expense  in  dollars  increased 
more  than  the  number  of  trans¬ 
actions  handled;  while  the  number 
of  transactions  jumped  9%,  total 
exp>ense  jumped  11^^%.  Hence, 
the  cost  per  transaction  rose  slightly. 
Which  expense  accounts  were  re¬ 
sponsible  for  this  increase  in  ex¬ 
penditure? 

“The  lower  section  of  the  first 
page  of  tables  (page  22)  shows  natu¬ 
ral  divisions  of  expense  arranged  in 
order  of  the  degree  of  increase  in 
dollar  outlay.  Heading  the  list  is 
the  repair  item.  Here  the  dollar 
expenditure  was  written  up  28.5%. 
It  was  a  good  year  to  take  care  of 
repairs  and  alterations  which  were 
not  to  be  capitalized.  In  percent¬ 
age  to  sales,  the  ratio  rose  from 
0.38%  to  0.40%,  a  small  part  of  the 
total  expense,  to  be  sure,  but  a  sig¬ 
nificant  one. 

“The  reserve  set  up  for  bad  debts 
amounted  commonly  to  the  same 
percentage  of  sales  in  1941  as  in 
1940.  Hence,  the  typical  dollar  in¬ 
crease  in  the  reserve  was  22%,  or 
the  same  as  the  rise  in  dollar  sales. 

“Next  in  order  of  importance  was 
the  supply  account,  for  which  ex¬ 
penditures  in  dollars  increased  15%. 
For  wrapping  and  packing  supplies 
alone,  the  outlay  rose  30%,  reflect¬ 
ing  higher  paper  costs,  the  9%  in¬ 
crease  in  transactions,  and,  perhaps 
to  some  degree,  the  increase  which 
occurred  for  returns  and  allow¬ 
ances. 

“Although  prices  on  other  oper¬ 
ating  materials,  such  as  operating 
and  housekeeping  supplies  and  fuel, 
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may  have  advanced,  the  increase  in 
dollar  cost  probably  was  not  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  increased  physical 
volume  of  business,  since  the  size 
of  plant  did  not  change.  Conse¬ 
quently,  dollar  expense  for  other 
supplies  did  not  rise  as  much  as  that 
for  wrapping  and  packing  materials, 
and  total  supply  cost  climbed  on  an 
average  of  15%. 

What  Happened  to 
Pay  Roll  Expense? 

“Pay  roll,  the  most  important  of 
all  department  store  operating 
costs  in  magnitude,  increased  14% 
in  dollars,  or  more  than  the  number 
of  transactions  increased. 

“The  figures  on  employee  pro¬ 
ductivity  show  that  the  number  of 
transactions  per  employee  did  not 
change.  In  some  individual  cases, 
indeed,  the  number  decreased  in  the 
first  half  of  1941  as  compared  with 
1940.  The  stores  found  it  necessary 
to  increase  the  number  of  employees 
by  10%,  or  by  about  the  same 
amount  as  the  transactions  rose. 
Hence;  in  terms  of  physical  volume 
there  appears  to  have  been  no  step- 
up  in  total  employee  efficiency.  The 
number  of  selling  personnel,  how¬ 
ever,  was  increased  slightly  less  than 
that  of  the  non-selling  staff,  and 
transactions  per  selling  employee 
were  somewhat  better  in  1941  than 
in  1940. 

“It  is  probable  that  part  of  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  non-sell¬ 
ing  employees  was  in  the  accounts 
receivable  and  credit  department. 
As  you  will  recall,  the  number  of 
new  accounts  increased  18%,  and 
the  number  of  active  accounts,  10%. 
Clearly  this  would  entail  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  a  larger  group  to  take  care 
of  accounts  receivable  records  and 
billing.  It  is  perhaps  not  surprising, 
therefore,  to  find  that  dollar  pay  roll 
in  the  accounts  receivable  depart¬ 
ment  was  20%  higher  in  the  first 
six  months  of  1941  than  in  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  of  1940. 

“Two  other  classifications  of  pay 
roll  expense  showed  greater  dollar 
increases  than  did  the  accounts  re¬ 
ceivable  salaries.  Delivery  pay  roll 
in  dollars  increased  32%.  It  is  possi¬ 
ble  that  part  of  this  increase  may 
reflect  greater  furniture  deliveries. 
On  the  other  hand,  dollar  delivery 
expense  in  general  has  been  mount¬ 
ing  for  a  number  of  years  and  the 
current  increase  may  be  a  projection 


of  that  trend.  Perhaps  higher  wage 
rates  account  for  some  of  the  rise. 

“Receiving  and  marking  pay  roil 
advanced  22%  in  dollars.  This  rise 
was  less  than  the  climb  in  actual 
dollar  purchases.  If  the  increase  in 
dollar  purchases  be  corrected  for 
price  changes,  however,  the  growth 
in  real  purchases  was  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  25%,  or  more  closely 
similar  to  the  22%  increase  in  the 
dollar  expense  for  receiving  and 
marking  pay  roll. 

“Dollar  pay  roll  expense  for  the 
accounting  office  went  up  14%,  and 
for  buyers  and  assistants,  10%. 
These  increases,  of  course,  reflected 
the  expanded  volume  of  invoices 
handled  and  the  increased  purchas¬ 
ing  activity. 

“The  minor  5%  increase  in  ex¬ 
ecutive  pay  roll  in  dollars  is  signi¬ 
ficant.  It  may  be  well  to  point  out, 
however,  that  these  figures  are  for 


the  first  half  of  the  year  only  and 
hence  are  probably  exclusive  of  any 
bonuses  or  payments  accruing  from 
profit-sharing  or  executive  incentive 
plans. 

Transactions  Production 
Remained  Static 

“Employee  productivity  in  dol¬ 
lars  was  higher  in  1941  than  in 
1940,  as  shown  by  the  figures  in  the 
table.  While  this  performance  is 
gratifying,  at  the  same  time  the 
static  productivity  shown  in  the 
transaction  data  is  a  danger  signal. 
It  is  probably  true  that  these  stores 
have  had  a  heavy  turnover  of  em¬ 
ployees.  One  firm  reported  that  de¬ 
partures  from  the  pay  roll  amounted 
to  20%  in  the  first  six  months  of 
1940,  and  to  40%  of  the  pay  roll  in 
the  first  six  months  of  1941.  An¬ 
other  firm  was  unable  to  provide 
specific  figures  on  employee  turn- 
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over  but  grimly  reported  the  one 
word,  ‘heavy,’  for  1941. 

“This  turnover  of  employe^  plus 
the  need  of  an  increased  personnel 
group  to  take  care  of  added  volume 
undoubtedly  has  lieen  one  of  the 
toughest  problems  faced  by  the  re¬ 
porting  firms.  It  has  called  for  the 
utilization  of  unskilled  help  who 
required  training.  As  far  as  the 
operating  results  are  concerned,  this 
personnel  problem  is  reflected  in 
higher  dollar  pay  roll  costs,  in  the 
relatively  low  productivity  figures, 
and,  to  some  degree,  it  may  lie  re¬ 
flected  in  the  growth  in  returns  and 
allowances.  I'he  12  stores  surveyed 
did  not  change  the  number  of  work¬ 
ing  hours  in  1941.  Had  they  been 
faced  with  a  five-day  week  |X)licy, 
their  troubles  would  have  been  even 
greater. 

“Turning  back  to  the  first  table, 
we  find  that  interest  on  inventory, 
accounts  receivable,  and  fixtures 


and  equipment  rose  13%  in  dol¬ 
lars;  unclassified  expense,  13%; 
professional  services,  12%;  and 
communication,  11%.  The  11% 
rise  in  communication  costs  is  tied 
up  closely  with  the  10%  increase 
in  the  number  of  active  credit  ac¬ 
counts,  while  the  professional  ser¬ 
vices  item  may  result  to  some  degree 
from  increased  auditing  charges. 

“In  the  group  of  more  fixed 
charges,  real  estate  costs,  including 
rentals  paid,  taxes,  insurance,  inter¬ 
est,  and  depreciation  on  buildings 
and  improvements  increased  only 
7.5%  in  dollars.  Since  the  space 
used  was  much  more  productive  in 
1941  than  in  1940,  with  sales  j)er 
square  foot  climbing  22%,  real 
estate  costs  as  a  jiercentage  of  sales 
declined  noticeably  from  1940  to 
1941.  Taxes  other  than  income  and 
real  estate  taxes  showed  a  moderate 
dollar  increase  of  7.5%.  Expendi¬ 
ture  for  service  purchased  rose 


6.5%;  depreciation  on  equipment, 
6%;  and  insurance,  1%. 

“The  advertising  item  is  worthy 
of  special  comment.  The  large  addi¬ 
tional  sales  volume  apparently  came 
without  marked  ,additional  sales 
promotion.  The  stores  simply  con¬ 
tinued  to  spend  about  the  same 
amount  on  display  and  used  the 
same  media  for  space  advertising. 
Since  media  rates  are  fairly  fixed, 
advertising  expense  in  dollars  re¬ 
mained  almost  constant. 

“From  a  functional  standpoint, 
the  greatest  dollar  increases  came  in 
the  delivery  category.  Here  the  cost 
in  dollars  rose  18%.  Total  direct 
and  general  selling  expense  climbed 
14.5%;  total  administrative  and  gen¬ 
eral,  14.0%;  total  buying,  10.0%; 
total  occupancy,  10.0%;  and  total 
publicity,  7.0%. 

“Thus,  the  functional  totals  re¬ 
peat  the  findings  suggested  earlier; 
namely,  that  in  the  functions  in 
which  additional  personnel  or  sup¬ 
plies  were  required  to  care  for  extra 
physical  volume,  costs  advanced 
more  rapidly  than  in  the  functions 
where  personnel  and  supplies  were 
not  affected  by  expansion  in  volume. 

“In  closing,  it  may  be  well  to  stress 
that  no  item  of  expense  reported 
typically  showed  dollar  decreases  in 
the  first  half  of  1941  as  compared 
with  the  first  half  of  1940.  Expense 
in  all  the  natural  divisions  climbed 
in  amounts  varying  from  1%  to 
28.5%.  Total  expense  rose  about 
half  as  much  as  did  dollar  sales. 
This  is  a  trend  which  cannot  lie 
watched  too  closely. 

“Sales  volume  jxitentials  in  the 
months  to  come  are  uncertain.  Pri¬ 
ority  unemployment,  heavy  taxa¬ 
tion,  and  restricted  production  of 
consumer  goods  may  bring  about 
drastic  reductions  in  sales.  As  you 
know  from  experience,  rapid  ex- 
jjense  curtailment  is  difficult.  In 
times  of  extreme  sales  growth,  move¬ 
ments  in  dollar  expense  are  con¬ 
cealed  if  the  usual  jiercentage  cost 
figures  are  used  as  the  only  guides. 

“It  would  lie  well  for  the  execu¬ 
tives  of  individual  companies  to 
direct  their  attention  to  cost  figures 
expressed  in  terms  of  physical  units, 
selling  costs  per  transaction,  ac¬ 
counting  office  expense  per  account, 
and  so  on.  In  this  way,  safeguards 
may  lie  set  up  against  run-away  ex¬ 
penses  and  distribution  costs  may  be 
held  within  patriotic  limits.” 
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STORE  DEFENSE 

★  IN  MlDFEliRUARY  the  Store 
Management  Group  released  a 
summary  of  proposed  air  raid  and 
blackout  regulations  for  department 
stores,  tentatively  approved  by  the 
Office  of  Civilian  Defense.  The 
regulations  were  approved  in  sub¬ 
stance  by  the  N.R.D.G.A.’s  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Civilian  Defense,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  E.  N.  Allen  of 
Sage-Alien  ir  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn., 
during  conferences  with  the  O.  C.  D. 
in  Washington. 

Complete  official  regulations  are 
expected  in  a  matter  of  days.  They 
will  be  covered  in  detail  in  The 
Bulletin.  Meanwhile,  we  reprint 
here  the  statement’s  listing  of  some 
responsibilities  of  store  owners: 

1.  To  provide  the  mechanical 
means  by  which  all  luarnings 
will  be  received  promptly  and 
can  be  transmitted  immediately 
to  personnel  and  patrons  in  the 
store. 

2.  To  make  certain  that  the  black¬ 
out  of  the  store  can  be  effected 
rapidly  and  is  complete. 

3.  To  prepare  an  emergency  light¬ 
ing  system  which  will  not  affect 
the  blackout,  but  which  will 
provide  a  necessary  minimum 
of  light  to  prevent  confusion 
among  personnel  and  patrons. 

4.  To  prepare  signs  and  directions 
in  the  store  that  patrons  and 
personnel  can  folloxv  to  safety 
zones. 

5.  To  select  ‘Safety  Zones’— areas 
of  certain  floors  in  the  store, 
selected  because  of  their  com¬ 
parative  immunity  from  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  bombing. 

6.  To  organize  a  ‘Control  Room’. 

7.  To  organize  ‘First  Aid  Stations’. 

8.  To  organize  ‘Fire  Watchers’ 
Posts’. 

9.  To  organize  ‘Floor  and  Depart¬ 
ment  Wardens’  Posts’. 

10.  To  organize  ‘Emergency  Com¬ 
munications  and  Signalling  and 
Messenger  Systems. 

11.  To  make  safety  provisions  for 
Furnace  Boilers,  Gas  Tanks, 
Stocks  of  inflammable  merchan¬ 
dise  and  vital  points. 

12.  1  o  appoint  a  ‘Store  Defense 
Team’  from  personnel. 

13.  To  organize  the  training  of  the 
‘Store  Defense  Team’. 

14.  To  provide  equipment  for  the 
building  and  the  Team. 


Operating  Rrohlems 

IRVING  M.\Y,  V'icc-Prcsideiu, 
Thalhimer  Bros.,  Richmond, 
speaking  on  “Store  Management’s 
Responsibility  in  the  National 
Emergency,”  stressed  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  and  duties  of  management  ex¬ 
ecutives  to  participate  not  only  in 
store  activities  aimed  to  support  the 
defense  program,  but  in  community 
programs  intended  to  promote 
other  phases  of  the  war  effort. 

Speaking  off  the  record,  Eaton  V. 
W.  Read,  Deputy  Supervisor  of 
Civilian  Allocation,  Office  of  Pro¬ 
duction  Management,  Washington, 
presented  his  personal  predictions 
as  to  anticipated  shortages  and  avail¬ 
ability  of  a  variety  of  store  operating 
and  maintenance  supplies.  Mr. 
Read  gave  an  interesting  picture  of 
the  prospects  ahead  as  relayed  to 
him  by  different  experts  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Closing  the  program,  A.  W.  Boyd, 
Service  Superintendent,  Sibley, 
Lindsay  &  Curr  Co.,  Rochester,  told 
members  that  in  considering  “Com¬ 
plaints  .\head  and  How  To  Meet 
Them,”  stores  have  two  courses 
open.  “One  is  to  attack  the  symp¬ 
toms,  to  institute  controls  of  per¬ 
sonnel  and  system  which  will  (with¬ 
in  the  limits  of  human  error)  reduce 
to  an  absolute  minimum  the  chances 
of  error  throughout  the  intricate 
process  of  handling,  correctly  wrap¬ 
ping  and  delivering  merchandise 


ONCE  again  restaurant  experts 
from  all  parts  of  the  country 
came  together  for  their  an¬ 
nual  forum  on  common  problems 
at  the  all-day  meeting  on  Monday, 
January  12,  sponsored  by  the  Store 
Management  Group. 

At  the  morning  session,  presided 
over  by  Miss  Margaret  M.  Dicker- 
son  of  Hutzler  Brothers  Co.,  Balti¬ 
more,  the  delegates  were  addressed 
by  four  speakers.  H.  D.  Honig  of 
Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
spioke  on  “Practical  Methods  of 
Improving  Service,”  and  told  how, 
by  shortening  the  menu  and  in- 


in  Wartime  (Continued) 

just  as  purchased,  to  the  right  cus¬ 
tomer  at  the  right  time.  Lhe  other 
course,”  Mr.  Boyd  continued,  “is  to 
eliminate  completely  the  cause  of 
complaints  by  eliminating  the  ser¬ 
vices  which  make  them  possible.” 
Mr.  Boyd  jiointed  out  that  while  the 
present  trend  in  restricting  services 
will  eliminate  or  reduce  certain 
types  of  complaints,  increased  prob¬ 
lems  will  arise  from  substitutions 
because  of  shortages;  lowering  in 
quality  together  with  price  increas¬ 
es;  and  the  use  of  sub-standard  and 
inefficient  personnel. 

“While  our  existence  depends  on 
good  will  and  our  customers’  pleas¬ 
ure  in  the  accurate  services  we  ren¬ 
der  them,”  Mr.  Boyd  concluded,  “so 
also  does  our  national  contribution 
depend  upon  the  efficiency,  absence 
of  waste,  compliance  with  social 
legislation  and  sacrifice  for  com¬ 
munity  interest,  by  which  we  oper¬ 
ate.  If  we  do  not  tighten  our  reins 
upion  waste  and  inefficiency  and 
poorly  trained  personnel;  if  we  do 
not  give  our  customers  the  best  of 
service  and  merchandise  that  is  in 
our  power  and  within  our  limita¬ 
tions  to  produce,  we  are  not  true 
to  ourselves,  we  have  imperiled  our 
future  existence  as  community  in¬ 
stitutions,  and  we  have  lietrayed 
our  responsibility  to  the  nation  at 
war.” 


stalling  special  food  container  com¬ 
partments,  food  costs  had  been  re¬ 
duced  and  the  number  of  trans¬ 
actions  greatly  increased.  The  new 
units  permit  direct  pick-up  of 
special  luncheons  by  waitresses  with¬ 
out  the  necessity  of  entering  the 
kitchen,  and  have  shortened  turn¬ 
over  time  from  55  to  38  minutes. 

“Operating  a  Restaurant  Under 
War-'Time  Conditions,”  discussed 
by  Miss  Violet  Ryley,  The  T.  Eaton 
Company,  Toronto,  was  of  special 
interest  as  indicating  difficulties 
already  experienced  in  Canada. 

(Continued  on  page  56) 


Rentaurant  ^Management  Prohlemn 

SESSSION  CHAIRMEN;  MARGARET  M.  DICKERSON,  HUTZLER 
BROTHERS  CO.,  BALTIMORE  AND  MEYER  BROSTOFF,  JOSEPH 
HORNE  CO.,  PITTSBURGH. 
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Tkt*  Shori4»r  Emplo^vi*  Work  Work 

SESSION  CHAIRMAN:  S.  |.  FOSDICK,  STORE  MANA(;ER.  B(K;C;S 
&  BUHL.  lMnSBl]R(;H  AND  CHAIRMAN,  STORE  MANAGE¬ 
MENT  (iROUP. 


Panel  Members: 

Wai.tkr  Sondhkim,  )r.,  Siore  Manager,  Hochschild  Kohn  & 
Co.,  Baltimore 

Mrs.  Margark.t  E.  Ri(k;s,  Personnel  Manager,  Porteous,  Mitchell 
&  Braun  C^o.,  Portland,  Me. 

C.  (;.  Boom,  Personnel  Director,  \V\)odward  &  Lothrop,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

jAMts  A.  Dingivan,  General  Manager,  Arnold  (Amstable  &  Co., 
New  York 

Arthur  B.  Bkgam,  Store  .Manager,  Hearn  Department  Stores, 
Inc.,  New  York 

W'lLLiAM  Langk,  Personnel  Supt.,  Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc., 
Brooklyn 

Chas.  W.  Jones,  Store  Suijerintendent,  The  Wm.  H.  Block 


Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

The  shorter  employee  work¬ 
week  absorbed  the  attention 
of  b(rth  Store  Management 
and  Personnel  executives  at  a  joint 
session  of  both  Groups  which  indi¬ 
cated  lively  interest  in  this  cpiestion. 
Not  only  was  there  extended  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  mechatiics  of  the 
shorter  work-week  in  actual  o|)era- 
tion,  but  the  future  trend  in  l)oth 
store  and  employee  hours  occupied 
the  minds  of  store  executives  pres¬ 
ent,  as  evideticed  by  a  number  of 
(|uestions. 

Each  of  the  panel  members  repre¬ 
sented  a  store  which  has  established 
some  variatioti  of  the  shorter  work 
week,  and  each  described  in  general 
the  details  of  the  plan  under  which 
his  store  is  operating.  Several  re- 
IKMted  a  5-day,  8-hour  basis,  while 
others  o|)erated  on  4  shorter  days 
and  a  long  day  to  cover  a  night 
o|)ening.  In  other  cases,  the  10- 
hoiir  Aveck  Avas  divided  uj)  into  5i^ 
days. 

The  Hearn  arrangement,  as  re- 
|X)rted  by  Mr.  Bcgam,  jiroved  of 
particular  interest.  This  schedule 
provides  for  a  5-day,  40-hour  Aveek, 
and  one  night  opening  a  Aveek. 
Each  employee  Avorks  three  days  of 
7t/2  hours,  one  day  of  8  hours,  and 
one  9-hour  day.  EverylKxly  Avorks 
on  Thursdays  and  Saturdays.  The 
total  of  the  weekly  schedule  is  39i/2 
hours,  and  since  the  union  contract 
allows  40  hours,  a  credit  in  hours  is 
built  up  which  j)erniits  the  store  to 
have  employees  Avork  on  a  O-day, 


46-hour  basis  during  4  Aveeks  of  the 
year. 

The  Arnold  Constable  arrange¬ 
ment,  as  reported  by  Mr.  Dingivan, 
provides  for  a  5i/2-day  week,  with 
employee  hours  of  42 1/^.  The 
imicpie  feature  of  this  plan,  how¬ 
ever,  is  that  Avith  these  hours  the 
store  grants  an  extra  two  Aveeks 
vacation— that  is,  an  employee,  for¬ 
merly  entitled  to  tAvo  Aveeks’  vaca¬ 
tion  is  permitted,  under  this  new 
plan,  to  take  tAvo  additional  Aveeks 
at  some  time  during  the  year. 

Policy  on  Days  Off 

Policy  A  aried  considerably  l  egard- 
ing  the  employee’s  day  off  under  a 
5-day  schedule.  In  some  stores  the 
employee  must  take  off  the  same  day 
each  Aveek.  as  decided  by  manage¬ 
ment  on  the  basis  of  setiiority  or  as 
arranged  by  the  department  head: 
in  other  cases  the  day  off  is  rotated 
so  that  the  employee  is  otf  on  Mon¬ 
day  one  Aveek,  on  I’uesday  the  next, 
and  so  on.  The  day  off  may  Ik;  con¬ 
fined  to  the  less  busy  days  of  the 
Aveek,  so  that  there  is  less  difficulty 
in  providing  adetpiate  coverage  on 
Saturdays  atul  days  Avhen  the  store 
remains  open  in  the  eAening.  How¬ 
ever,  some  stores  find  it  jM)ssible  to 
arrange  schedules  so  that  employees 
occasionally  have  as  their  day  off 
I)oth  .Saturday  and  the  long  day 
Avith  the  evening  oj>ening. 

The  employee  is  permitted  con¬ 
siderable  leeAvay  in  some  instances 
in  exchanging  his  day  off  Avithin  his 


departmetu,  while  in  other  cases 
the  store  insists  that  the  assigned 
schedule  be  adhered  to.  Iti  general, 
panel  meml)ers  reported  that  the 
day  or  half-day  off  is  suspended  dur¬ 
ing  Aveeks  Avhen  there  is  a  holiday, 
in  addition  to  suspension  during 
jK'ak  |)erio<l  weeks  and  summer 
closing  {>eriods. 

Special  arrangements  Averc  urged 
to  include  junior  executives,  assist¬ 
ant  buyers,  and  perhaps  senior  ex¬ 
ecutives  in  the  l)enefits  of  any 
shorter  work-week  granted  to  other 
employees.  It  was  [minted  out  that 
otherwise,  rearrangement  of  sched¬ 
ules  might  involve  longer  hours  for 
such  people.  Woodward  8c  Lothrop 
insist  that  all  buyers  take  .Saturday 
off,  since  Friday  is  the  big  day  of 
the  week.  Provision  for  executives 
has  lx*en  made  by  at  least  one  other 
store  through  extension  of  regular 
winter  vacations. 

Commission  Salespeople 

There  was  a  gtxxl  deal  of  interest 
in  the  application  of  the  shorter 
work-week  to  commission  employ¬ 
ees.  This  problem  has  Ix'en  solved 
at  Abraham  X:  Straus  by  paying 
such  employees  an  amount  equal 
,to  10%  of  their  commission  earn¬ 
ings  in  the  weeks  in  which  they  have 
a  day  off.  In  other  stores  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  [)anel,  commission 
employees  either  remain  by  choice 
on  the  longer  schedule,  or  are  not 
compelled  to  take  the  time  off  al¬ 
lotted  to  them. 

Those  who  do  take  their  day  off- 
estimated  in  one  store  to  l)e  alx)ut 
half  of  the  commission  salesmen 
involved  —  receive  no  additional 
conqx'nsation  for  loss  of  commis¬ 
sions.  These  stores  point  out  that 
with  fewer  salespeo|jle  on  hand  due 
to  the  time-off  schedule,  each  sales¬ 
man  is  Ixmnd  to  benefit  at  some 
time  by  the  absence  of  his  fellow- 
salesmen. 

Non-Selling  Schedules 

Response  of  [)anel  members  to 
various  questions  from  the  floor  in¬ 
dicated  that  non-selling  depart¬ 
ments  frequently  operate  on  a  some¬ 
what  different  schedule  than  that 
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in  force  for  selling  departments. 
Workrooms,  offices,  and  warehouses 
may  be  closed  for  part  or  all  of 
Saturday,  or  the  daily  schedules  of 
non-selling  employees  may  be 
varied,  within  the  same  total  weekly 
hours  as  for  selling  employees,  in 
order  to  obtain  desired  coverage. 

It  was  brought  out,  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  as  to  the  operation  of  wrapping 
and  packing  departments  under  the 
shorter  week,  that  the  institution 
of  cut-off  systems,  so  that  merchan¬ 
dise  purchased  after  a  certain  hour 
is  not  promised  for  next-day  de¬ 
livery,  has  proved  to  be  one  solu¬ 
tion  for  adhering  to  schedules  in 
the  wrapping  and  packing  depart¬ 
ment  and  avoiding  overtime. 

In  most  cases  working  hours  for 
maintenance  and  similar  employees, 
while  reduced  proportionately  when 
the  store  adopted  the  shorter  work 
week,  are  still  somewhat  longer 
than  for  other  employees. 

Advantages  of  Shorter 
Work  Week 

.■\sked  whether  the  shorter  work 
week  had  proved  an  advantage  in 
competing  for  labor,  several  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  panel  expressed  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  type  of  applicant  had 
improved,  and  that  their  stores  were 
placed  in  a  somewhat  better  com¬ 
petitive  position  in  the  employment 
market.  It  was  agreed  generally  by 
those  with  the  shorter  work  week 
that  the  change  had  been  appre¬ 
ciated  by  employees  and  on  the 
whole  had  resulted  in  better  morale 
without  lowering  the  serv'ice  stand¬ 
ards  of  the  store. 

Additional  Employees 
Necessary 

Comment  from  panel  members 
indicated  that  it  was  frequently 
p>ossible  to  solve  the  problem  of 
coverage  by  greater  use  of  part- 
timers  and  extras  already  available, 
although  sometimes  the  full-time 
personnel  of  various  departments 
has  to  be  expanded.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  this  might  lead  to  some 
overstaffing  in  weeks  in  which  there 
is  a  holiday  and  days  off  are  sus¬ 
pended,  but  that  in  peak  seasons 
these  additional  people  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  absorbed  by  increased 
business.  Referring  to  the  cost  of 
such  additional  employees,  one 
panel  member  said  that  manage- 
(Continued  on  page  56) 


Remodeling  at  Miller  8C  Rhoads 


Radios  and  records.  Six  sound  proof,  air-condi¬ 
tioned  booths  service  the  record  department. 


Lamp  department.  In  the  background  a  free-standing  wail  of  marbleized 
“Dilon”,  into  which  are  recessed  six  bleached  mahogany  shadow  boxes. 

The  new  G(mk1  Housekeeping  Departments  on  the  sixth  floor 
of  Miller  &  Rhoads,  Richmond,  Va.,  offer  a  new  venture  in 
the  field  of  display  architecture.  Designed  by  James  H.  Picker¬ 
ing,  of  the  Amos  Parrish  staff  this  group  of  individual  shops 
glamorizes  and  ctxirdinates  household  items. 

The  modern  fixtures  are  planned  in  a  series  of  flat  planes 
whose  curved  edges  repeat  the  corner-curves  of  the  walls.  Soft 
cloudy  pastel  colors  are  used— employing  nearly  every  one  in  the 
spectrum,  and  contrasted  with  dark  tones  for  character.  The 
woods  used  are  full-finished  limed  oak  and  birch  .  .  .  and  the 
new  type  of  fluorescent  ceiling  lights  uses  a  diffused  white  gleam. 

Skillful  coordination  characterizes  the  arrangement  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise.  In  one  large  room  at  the  left  are  grouped  Lamps, 
Lamp  Shades,  Pictures  and  Mirrors,  Radios  and  Records. 

The  large  central  room,  entered  through  a  semicircular  foyer, 
is  the  Kitchenware  Shop  and  includes  Chrome,  Stainless  Steel, 
Aluminum,  Cast  Iron,  Enamelware,  Trays,  Metalware,  Pottery, 
Pyrex,  Gadgets  and  kindred  accessories.  Back  of  this  is  the  Elec¬ 
trical  and  Home  Appliance  Shops. 

In  one  large  room  at  the  right  are  grouped  an  individual  Bath 
Shop,  Oilcloth  Shop,  Spic  and  Span  Shop  for  every  sort  of 
cleaning  utensils.  Kitchen  Cabinets,  a  Fireside  Shop,  a  Color 
Shop  for  paints  and  a  large  Unpainted  Furniture  Shop. 
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Control 


A  4tuiz  on  Control  Problems:  i  he  wide  range  of  the  c:on trollers’ 
responsibilities  in  wartime,  covered  in  an  open  forum  session  under  the 

CHAIRMANSHIP  OF  BEN  D.  BLACK,  TREASURER  AND  CONTROLLER  OF  THE  WILLIAM 

henc;erer  company,  buffalo,  and  c:hairman  of  fhe  controllers’  congress. 


The  following  members  of  the 
New  York  MetrojM)litan  Con¬ 
trollers’  AssfKiation  tonsii- 
tuted  the  panel  conducting  the 
“Quiz”: 

M.  M.  Fritch,  Asst.  Sec’y.,  Asst. 
Freas.  and  Controller,  Saks- 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City, 
Leader 

V'.  C.  .\.  Bitter,  Executive  Vice- 
President,  Peck  8:  Peck,  New 
York  City 

Wm.  B.  Gorman,  Controller, 
Gimbel  Bros.,  New  York  City 
Sol  Heyman,  Asst.  Controller, 
Bloomingdale’s,  New  York  City 
R.  H.  McLaughlin,  Controller 
and  Asst.  Treas.,  Frederick 
Loeser  &  Co.,  Brooklyn 
B.  H.  Natchez,  Controller,  Fin¬ 
lay  Straus,  Inc.,  New  York  City 
A.  Silver,  .Asst.  Controller,  B. 

.Altman  8:  Co.,  New  York  City 
.After  a  short  introduction  by  Mr. 
Black,  Mr.  Fritch  UK)k  the  chair. 
The  following  brief  covers  the 
most  important  problems  con¬ 
sidered. 

Setting  Up  Reserves 
Mr.  Fritch:  The  first  tpiestion 
is  as  follows:  “.Are  there  any  ways 
of  setting  up  additional  reserves  for 
bad  debts  or  shrinkage  in  inventory 
that  will  l)c  accepted  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  calculating  taxable  income 
for  the  year  1941?  If  so,  what  are 
they?” 

Mr.  Gorman:  It  is  possible,  and 
I  think  we  have  to  break  it  down 
into  two  separate  categories,  the  re¬ 
ceivables  and  the  inventory.  There 
are  very  few  reserves  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  recognizes  for  the  former 
in  the  way  of  receivables.  For  most 
of  receivable  reserves  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  one  set  of  books  for  your¬ 
self  and  another  set  of  books  for 
Uncle  Sam.  The  reserves  commonly 
set  up  are  reserves  for  bad  debts 


and  the  government  does  not  gen¬ 
erally  recognize  that. 

In  the  field  of  installment  ac¬ 
counts,  there  are  a  number  of  re¬ 
serves  that  most  of  us  generally  set 
up,  reserves  for  bringing  the  value 
of  a  serial  maturing  installment  ac¬ 
count  down  to  present  worth,  com¬ 
monly  called  a  reserve  for  interest, 
then  the  reserves  for  collection  ex¬ 
penses,  reserve  for  loss  of  gross  profit 
on  returns,  but  they,  by  and  large, 
are  not  deductible  for  tax. 

In  the  case  of  inventory,  reserves 
are  generally  not  allowed  there  for 
taxes.  We  have  to  take  losses  as 
they  occur.  I  think  the  most  signi¬ 
ficant  jjossibility  and  which  is  now 
being  explored  is  the  so-called 
method  of  “last  in  first  out”  which 
it  looks  as  though  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  will  accept  with  certain 
exceptions  and  certain  arrange¬ 
ments  and  under  certain  conditions. 

I  don’t  know  whether  the  “In¬ 
stallment  Basis”  for  Receivables  is 
an  advantage  or  not  in  these  days 
of  increasing  taxes.  It  is  a  question 
of  whether  those  who  defer  pay¬ 
ing  taxes  until  money  is  collected 
on  installments  do  the  wise  thing 
or  not.  I  think  that  if  you  have  a 
large  deferred  installment  account 
to  be  paid  at  a  later  time,  you  are 
paying  taxes  on  that  money  as  col¬ 
lected  at  rates  which  seem  to  be 
going  higher  all  the  time. 

Inventory  of  Warehouse 

Chairman  Fritch:  I  have  a  ques¬ 
tion  that  is  submitted  from  Phila¬ 
delphia,  in  connection  with  ware¬ 
housing:  ^ 

“The  physical  layout  of  our  ware¬ 
house  and  stock  floors  does  not  per¬ 
mit  placing  all  merchandise  for  any 
one  department  in  a  specific  loca¬ 
tion,  that  is,  all  on  one  floor  or  in 
one  stockroom.  What  plans  have 
been  used  to  determine  that  every 
location  in  the  warehouse  or  stock 


floors  has  been  covered  to  be  sure 
all  merchandise  is  included  in  in¬ 
ventory?” 

.Mr.  McLaughlin:  Most  stores 
have  adopted  the  practice  of  having 
the  respective  buyers  submit  to  the 
controller’s  office  some  time  before 
inventory  a  floor  plan  that  shows 
the  location  of  all  the  places  in  the 
building  or  buildings  in  which  their 
stock  is  stored  or  warehoused.  These 
floor  plans  indicate  the  fixtures,  the 
bins,  the  shelves,  and  are  designated 
by  the  respective  building  or  the 
floor  location. 

Before  the  listing  of  the  reserve 
stock  liegins,  a  representative  of  the 
controller’s  office  sorts  these  plans 
into  floors  or  buildings  and  starts 
down  througii  the  store  to  check  on 
it.  He  is  able  to  determine  that 
every  bit  of  that  floor  or  building  is 
covered  by  a  floor  plan.  The  Buyer 
assigns  sheets  for  inventory  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  that  floor  plan  proper 
and  numbers  each  sheet  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  a  predetermined  number¬ 
ing  plan  that  appears  on  the  master 
flcKjr  plan. 

.After  the  inventory,  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  controller’s  office  who  is 
a  supervisor,  draws  these  sheets, 
using  the  master  plan  as  a  guide, 
and  in  that  way  is  able  to  determine 
whether  the  whole  inventory  has 
been  properly  taken. 

Preventing  Shortages  in 
Coats,  Suits  and  Dresses 

Chairman  Fritch:  “What  sys¬ 
tem  has  proven  successful  in  pre¬ 
venting  shortages  in  coats,  suits  and 
dresses?” 

Mr.  Bitter:  I  think  I  can  answer 
that  with  one  word,  that  is  to  my 
knowledge,  none.  I  do  think,  how¬ 
ever,  that  what  has  been  used  in 
those  departments  that  have  helped 
you  discover  shortages  more  quickly 
is  a  matter  of  taking  counts  in  the 
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morning  and  at  night.  Now,  I  am 
not  giving  that  as  something  that 
we  use;  we  don’t.  But  I  do  know 
that  it  has  been  tried  and  found  in 
a  number  of  instances  to  discover 
the  loss  promptly. 

A.  H.  Klubock  (Mangel  Stores 
Corp.,  N.  Y.) :  The  surest  system 
for  cutting  down  shortages  in  all 
departments,  is  to  take  inventories 
frequently.  It  is  a  lot  of  bother  and 
it  is  costly,  but  it  will  save  you  more 
shortages  than  if  you  don’t  adopt 
it. 

There  are  then  a  few  other  prac¬ 
tical  things.  Don’t  permit  more 
than  a  given  number  of  dresses  to 
go  into  the  fitting  room.  In  most 
stores,  it  is  limited  to  three.  This  is 
a  cause  of  most  of  tlie  stealing  in 
dresses. 

We  have  tried  in  many  of  our 
bad  spots  a  daily  count,  which  is  a 
simple  thing  to  operate. 

We  take  inventory  in  every  store 
once  a  month,  which  leads  me  to  the 
most  important  thing.  The  reason 
why  the  department  stores  can’t 
control  their  shortages  at  inventory 
time  or  fretjuent  inventory  time  is 
because  they  insist  that  inventory 
time  is  the  time  to  learn  many  things 
that  they  should  learn  at  other 
times. 

When  we  take  an  inventory,  we 
take  it  for  only  one  purpose,  to  find 
out  whether  the  dollars  and  cents 
of  that  inventory  are  there,  and  we 
don’t  care  whether  a  coat  witli  fur 
trim,  fur  collar  and  cuffs,  has  been 
stolen,  the  fur  department  is  short 
a  certain  garment,  a  certain  amount 
in  money.  Make  it  sim])le  so  the 
result  is  you  can  take  inventory  very 
frequently  and  very  easily  in  a  short 
space  of  time. 

Volume  and  Dollar  Profit 

Chairman  Fri  ic:h:  “Volume  and 
dollar  profit,  or  larger  or  high  per¬ 
centage  of  profit— which  is  more 
desired  in  1942?” 

Mr.  Silver:  With  conditions  as 
they  are  today,  I  can  see  but  one 
answer.  You  have  to  go  after  vol¬ 
ume.  We  can’t  control  markups 
as  much  as  we  used  to.  With  price 
control  coming  and  all  the  other 
controls  which  we  will  probably 
have  to  contend  with,  volume  is 
what  we  need.  I  think  our  markup 
is  going  to  l)e  pretty  much  set  for 
us  in  certain  categories.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  of  course,  as  merchandise  be¬ 


comes  scarcer,  our  volume  is  liable 
to  suffer.  With  price  control,  the 
probabilities  are  we  will  all  wind 
up  with  very  much  lower  markup 
than  we  have  lM*en  accustomed  to 
getting. 

War  Risk  Insurance 

Mr.  Naichez:  Theie  is  at  the 
present  time  no  definite  war  risk 
insurance  available  other  than  what 
the  United  States  Government  is 
offering.  Prior  to  the  attack  on  Pearl 
Harlxir,  there  were  two  insurance 
companies  who  immediately  made 
war  risk  insurance  available  for  a 
limited  period  of  time. 

This  insurance  was  based  on  a 
prearranged  reinsurance  schedule 
with  Lloyd’s  of  London,  where 
Lloyd’s,  I  believe,  reinsure  for  ap¬ 
proximately  80  per  cent  of  the  risk. 

Then  there  was  some  effort  made 
to  have  the  government  start  an 
insurance  plan  and  through  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  the  RFC,  they  made  avail¬ 
able  .SI 00,000,000  for  war  risk  in¬ 
surance. 

At  tbe  present  time,  it  is  available 
to  everybody;  first  come,  first  served, 
with  no  premiums.  They  haven’t 
set  up  an  organization.  They  have 
no  men  covering;  they  are  working 
on  it.  They  are  having  difficulty  in 
personnel  and,  of  course,  the  in¬ 
surance  companies  want  to  take  it 
over. 

In  England,  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  found  it  impossible  to  assume 
the  war  risk  insurance  themselves. 
They  are  now,  since  April,  1941, 
handling  it  througfi  Lloyd’s  on  a 
very,  very  small  rate. 

Lloyd’s  handles  it  and  charges 
the  government  a  15  jier  cent  handl¬ 
ing  charge  and  that  rate,  despite 
the  heavy  bombing  of  London,  has 
been  found  adetpiate  to  cover  all 
losses.  There  is  a  tw'ist  to  it,  that 
the  British  government  are  not 
paying  any  losses  except  those  on 
war  essential  industries,  are  not 
doing  any  rebuilding  until  after  the 
war,  but  they  figure  that  that  pre¬ 
mium  will  be  adequate. 

I'he  .Swedish  government  is  also 
handling  its  war  risk  insurance  on 
a  comparable  basis  and  on  com- 


*W.  J.  Moiugoinei  y  of  \s.sociatc(l  Recipro¬ 
cal  Exchanges,  N.  Y.  C.  has  prepared  a 
detailed  bulletin  entitled  “Wartime  Condi¬ 
tions  and  Insurance— Sabotage— Incendiary 
Boml)s.”  This  may  Ire  obtained  by  apply¬ 
ing  to  office  of  Contollers’  C.ongress. 


parable  rates.  They,  too,  have  found 
it  impractical  to  handle  it  them¬ 
selves,  and  they  have  given  it  to 
their  private  companies  to  handle 
for  them  on  practically  tlie  same  ar¬ 
rangement  that  Lloyd’s  now  has 
with  the  British  government.* 

Protecting  Record.s 
During  Air  Raid 

Mr.  Gorman:  On  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  records  and  cash  during  an 
air  raid.  \V^e  have  instructed  our 
people  who  work  on  registers  or 
who  have  drawers  to  lock  them; 
lock  the  register  and  leave  it  there. 
Most  of  tbe  records,  leave  them 
there  and  go  and  get  out  of  trouble. 

The  accounts  receivable  are  the 
most  important  part. 

If  you  have  a  foldover  l)ill  ar¬ 
rangement,  you  probably  can  file 
your  duplicate  copy  of  last  month 
at  least  in  some  probably  .safe  loca¬ 
tion. 

If  you  use  Recordak,  at  a  time 
like  this  it  is  advantageous.  You 
can  have  a  duplicate  set  made  up, 
have  your  rolls  duplicated  and  put 
them  either  in  a  bank  vault  or  in 
another  location  or  in  your  ware¬ 
house. 

A.  G.  Morse.  (Remington  Rand, 
Inc.,  Buffalo) :  Our  experience 
or  our  results  in  Birmingham  and 
in  London  and  in  Leeds  and  other 
manufacturing  centers  w’as  that  if 
a  high  explosive  bomb  hit  a  store 
or  an  industrial  jilant,  there  wasn’t 
much  use  in  going  back  to  look  for 
anvthing. 

Despite  the  fact  that  incendiary 
bombs  produce  a  temperature  of 
4,500  degrees  Fahrenheit  for  a 
maximum  of  about  17  minutes, 
even  if  von  let  the  bomb  burn  out 
on  the  top  of  the  safe— nothing  will 
hapjien  to  the  paper  records.  In 
90  per  (enl  of  the  cases,  and  that 
was  the  percentage  where  the  in¬ 
cendiaries  hit,  if  the  records  were 
protc<  ted,  there  was  no  damage. 

Price  Control  from 
Controller’s  Viewpoint 

Chairman  Fritch:  “What  alxmt 
price  control  from  the  controller’s 
viewpoint?” 

Mr.  .Silver:  We  know  that  the 
House  and  the  .Senate  both  have 
their  bills.  Definitely  there  w’ill  be 
a  ceiling  either  on  prices  or  on 
markups,  ^^’e  don’t  know  what 
(Continued  on  page  .58) 
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Wartime  Adveriining  ttudgetit 

SESSION  CHAIRMAN;  H.  KENNETH  TAYLOR,  VICE  PRESI¬ 
DENT,  JOHN  TAYLOR  DRY  GOODS  CX).,  KANSAS  CIl  Y,  AND 
CHAIRMAN,  SALES  PROMOTION  DIVISION. 


Fourteen  top  promotion 

men  on  two  panels,  during 
the  recent  N.R.D.G.A.  Con¬ 
vention,  wrestled  with  problems 
with  which  they  agreed  retail  sales 
promotion  men  were  laced  tluring 
the  war  period. 

It  was  clearly  evident,  however, 
that  no  one  was  prepared  to  give 
definite  answers  to  most  of  these 
problems  as  yet  and  the  feeling 
seems  to  Ite  that  each  individual 
situation  will  have  to  l)e  met  as 
it  arises. 

rite  panel  session  which  dis¬ 
cussed  the  tpiestion  of  Advertising 
Budgets  was  led  by  H.  Kenneth 
Taylor,  V'ice-President,  John  I’ay- 
lor  Dry  Goods  (Company,  Kansas 
City  and  Chairman,  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Division. 

rite  memlters  of  this  panel  were: 
Edward  H.  Hunvald,  Sales 
Manager,  Pizitz,  Birmingham 


B.  Lf.wis  Poskn,  Publicity  Direc¬ 
tor,  Hochschild,  Kohn  and  Com¬ 
pany,  Baltimore 

Alan  A.  VVklls,  Advertising 
Manager,  Kaufmann  Department 
Stores,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh 

William  T.  White,  Sales  Mana¬ 
ger,  Wieboldt  Stores,  Inc.,  Chicago 

James  W.  Hardey,  Advertising 
Manager,  WotKlward  and  Lothrop, 
Washington 

.S'l'EWART  K.  WiDDESs,  Publicity 
Director,  J.  W,  Robinson  Com¬ 
pany,  Los  .Vngeles 

Kermit  r.  Slack,  Advertising 
Manager,  Ball  Stores,  Inc.,  Muncie. 

In  the  main  there  seemed  to 
l)e  an  agreement  on  the  question 
of  btidgets  to  the  effect  that  the  size 
of  the  budget  in  dollars  should  not 
necessarily  Ite  ctit.  .Some  increases 


Cotton  Sculpture  was  the  Month’s  Display 
News  at  Lord  8C  Taylor 


February  saw  the  last  word  in  ingenuity  on  display  in  Ixird  8c  Taylor’s 
windows,  where  Elsie  .Shaver’s  "cotton  sculpture”  celebrated  St.  Valen¬ 
tine’s  Day  in  a  spirit  admirably  compounded  of  wit  and  sentimentality. 

Miss  Shaver’s  figures  are  made  of  white  cotton  with  costumes  and  fea¬ 
tures  applied  by  means  of  water  color.  The  title  of  the  touching  scene 
above  was,  “Sweet  Valentine,  Will  You  Be  Mine?” 


must  be  planned  to  take  care  of 
jtossible  increases  in  lineage  rates 
and  in  production  costs  including 
labor  in  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  of  stores. 

While  most  of  the  panel  mem- 
Iters  agreed  in  the  main  conclusion 
as  set  down  above,  there  were  some 
s{)ecial  individual  slants  on  this 
problem.  .Some  of  the  highlights 
were,  very  briefly: 

Mr.  Widdess  and  Mr.  Slack 
pointed  out  that  advertising,  as 
alw’ays,  has  a  job  to  do  and  if  ex- 
|K*iulitures  were  increased  it  should 
l)e  to  improve  that  job  and  for  that 
reason  alone.  In  their  opinion  each 
store  has  a  certain  golden  mean  of 
advertising  adequacy.  Many  stores 
are  now  operating  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  law  of  diminishing 
returns  whereas  others,  particularly 
smaller  stores,  are  undoubtedly 
under-promoted.  Increases  in  sales 
will  offer  the  latter  an  opportunity 
of  reaching  adequacy  of  promotion 
in  their  particular  markets.  But  on 
the  other  side  of  the  picture,  there 
is  no  logical  point  in  increasing 
expenditures  if  adequacy  in  market 
coverage  has  already  been  achieved. 

On  the  other  hand,  expressing 
the  belief  that  advertising  money 
will  be  the  cheapest  you  can  use 
in  this  coming  year,  Mr.  Hunvald 
was  of  the  Ijelief  that  advertising 
should  go  up  in  direct  relation  to 
sales. 

Mr.  White  [x>inted  out  that  re¬ 
tailers  should  not  only  watch  the 
trend  of  sales  but  also  transactions 
and  gross  margin.  If  sales  go  up¬ 
ward  meet  them  half  way.  He  also 
added  that  each  store  must  work 
out  its  own  ratio  in  sales  promo¬ 
tion  expenditure  to  gross  margin. 

Both  Mr.  Wells  and  Mr.  Hardey 
agreed  that  while  there  will  possi¬ 
bly  be  less  advertising  for  imme¬ 
diate  results  because  of  the  lessen¬ 
ing  of  sales  resistance,  competition 
and  the  general  position  of  a  store 
in  the  community  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  important  factors  in 
determining  the  size  of  advertising 
budgets. 
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Methods  of  budgeting  also  came 
up  for  considerable  discussion.  On 
this  jjoint  Mr.  Posen  stressed  the 
need  for  flexibility  in  handling 
budgets  and  planning.  He  pro¬ 
posed  that  a  sound  plan  might  be 
to  set  aside  a  portion  of  the  budget 


as  a  kitty  for  use  as  needed  instead 
of  allotting  the  entire  amount  to 
the  store’s  various  departments. 
I'his  will  allow  speedy  shifting  of 
promotional  effort  whenever  or 
wherever  the  need  was  demon¬ 
strated. 


Hats  Off  to  Mother! 


Here  is  the  official  Motlier’s 
Day  poster  lor  1912.  painted 
by  McC^lelland  llarclay.  Cieorge  [. 
Hecht,  chairman  of  tlie  National 
Clommittee  on  the  Observance  of 
Mother’s  Day,  and  publisher  of 
Parents’  Magazine,  announces  that 
‘‘Hats  Off  to  .Mother!”  will  be  the 
thetue  this  year.  The  date  is  May 
lOth. 

‘‘.Mother’s  Day  this  year  will  be 
dedicated  to  the  part  .Mother  plays 
in  national  defense  and  civilian 
morale,  and  to  the  need  for  a 
healthy,  strong,  victory-minded  na¬ 
tion,”  said  Mr.  Hecht. 

rite  Mother’s  Day  poster  and 
four-color  reproductions  of  it  in 
various  sizes,  as  well  as  wiiulow 
streamers  and  pennants,  counter 
cards  and  buttons  for  salespeojile, 
will  be  availal)le  to  retail  stores 
throughout  the  United  .States. 


it  was  wholeheartedly  agreed  that 
stores  should  refrain  from  the  flag 
waving  type  of  institutional  pro¬ 
motion.  The  store’s  function  is  not 
to  stimulate  patriotism— events  will 
do  that.  In  addition,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  escape  the  onus  of 
selfishness  which  could  be  easily 
attributed  to  such  promotional 
effort. 

However,  that  type  of  advertising 
which  promotes  the  sales  of  De¬ 
fense  Stamps  and  Bonds  and  which 
gives  sound  advice  to  civilians  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  period  was  held  to  be 
highly  commendable. 


The  Charaeter  of  Advertising 
in  Wartime 

SESSION  CH.MRM.AN:  P.AUL  E.  .MURPHY,  PUBLICH  Y  DIREC¬ 
TOR,  FREDERICK  LOESER  &  CO.,  BROOKLYN. 


The  second  session  of  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division  was  con¬ 
ducted  in  a  similar  manner  to  that 
of  the  first  with  a  panel  of  five 
occupying  the  rostrum  in  addition 
to  the  Chairman,  Paul  E.  Murpliy, 
Publicity  Director,  Frederick 
I.oeser  &  Company,  Inc.,  Brooklyn. 
I'he  panel  consisted  of: 

Willard  H.  Ca.mi'bell,  Publicity 
Director.  G.  F'ox  and  Company, 
Hartford 

|.  Roger  Fi.sher,  Pultlicity  Direc¬ 
tor,  Joseph  Horne  Co.,  Pittsburgh 
Harold  Merahn,  .Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  .Manager,  B.  Gertz,  Inc., 
Jamaica 

Barci.ay  W.  Newell.  Sales  Man¬ 
ager,  The  Win.  Taylor  .Son  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Cleveland 

Victor  North,  Publicity  Direc¬ 
tor,  .Miller  and  Rhoads,  Inc.,  Rich¬ 
mond. 

Discussion  of  how  stores  should 
sell  the  public  on  the  necessity  of 
curtailment  of  services  such  as  re¬ 
turns,  deliveries,  etc.,  in  conform¬ 
ing  with  governmental  edicts  for 
conservation  aroused  considerable 
comment  from  the  floor. 

Two  trends  of  thought  emerged 
from  this  discussion.  One— if  cur¬ 
tailment  of  services  is  undertaken 
it  should  be  undertaken  by  all 
stores  in  a  community  so  that  no 
competitive  advantage  is  gained. 
Two— that  the  department  store 
must  strive  to  maintain  that  per¬ 
sonality  which  differentiates  it 
from  other  types  of  stores  and  this 
should  not  be  overlooked  in  seiz¬ 
ing  the  opportunity  to  curtail 
services. 

On  the  question  of  the  possible 
effect  of  the  elimination  of  ‘‘White 
Sales,”  “Dollar  Sales,”  “House- 
wares  Sales,”  etc.,  which  might  be 


necessary  because  of  shortages,  one 
point  of  view  expressed  was  that 
the  pulilic  is  still  receptive  to  price 
savings  because  of  increased  taxa¬ 
tion  aiul  Defense  Bonds  and  Stamp 
purchases.  'Ehereforc  if  stores  can 
offer  savings  they  should  so  adver¬ 
tise.  riiis  point  of  view  was 
prompted  by  the  remarks  of  one 
retailer  who  felt  that  goods  scarci¬ 
ties  will  force  a  curtailment  of 
“sale”  advertising  since  customers 
woukl  lie  glad  to  get  gtKids  at  any 
price.  It  was  generally  agreed  that 
.Anniversary  Sales  and  similar 
events  would  be  certainly  justifi¬ 
able  during  times  of  war,  although 
particularly  pertinent  comments 
were  made  to  the  effect  that  sale 
advertising  had  been  trememlously 
overdone  and  that  this  present 
emergency  offered  a  splendid  op¬ 
portunity  to  cut  down  on  the  num¬ 
ber  of  such  events. 

In  the  event  of  goods  .scarcities 
and  the  tpiestion  as  to  whether  in¬ 
stitutional  or  semi-institutional  ad¬ 
vertising  would  replace  the  direct 
selling,  there  was  a  definite  feeling 
that  there  would  always  be  mer¬ 
chandise  to  promote.  It  might  not 
be  the  same  merchandise  but  the 
stores  had  never  promoted  more 
than  a  fraction  of  their  stocks  and 
while  the  emphasis  might  shift,  the 
job  of  item  promotion  would  still 
remain. 

.Along  these  lines  it  was  felt  that 
there  were  exceptionally  good  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  increased  fashion  pro¬ 
motion  and  from  the  standpoint  of 
morale,  fashion  consciousness 
should  continue  to  rank  high  in 
advertising. 

.As  to  institutional  advertising  in 
connection  with  the  store’s  job  in 
the  maintenance  of  civilian  morale. 
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Like  otlier  retail  executives, 
the  Personnel  Director  has 
loniitl  that  the  present  war 
emergency  has  drastically  aflected 
the  responsibilities  ol  his  job  and 
added  to  its  problems.  Lhe  loss  ol 
traincxl  personnel  to  industry  and 
to  onr  armed  forces,  the  shortage 
in  the  lalM)r  market,  has  compelled 
stores  to  give  serious  consideration 
to  the  development  of  new  employ¬ 
ment  resources,  to  the  more  objec¬ 
tive  selection  of  people  sincerely 
interested  in  retailing  as  a  career, 
to  the  organi/ation  of  a  ilexible 
training  program,  and  to  a  more 
careful  and  adetpiate  method  of 
|)ersonnel  review  anti  salary  adjust¬ 
ment. 

These  points  were  clearly  em¬ 
phasized  and  tliscnssed  at  the  'Fnes- 
day  Morning,  jannary  13th  Con¬ 
vention  Session  of  the  Personnel 
Group. 

«  *  * 


The  Senior  Student  Looks  ' 
at  Retailing 

Ralph  R.  Wolf,  .Assistant  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Department  of  Personnel 
Study,  Yale  University,  delivered  a 
challenging  speeech  to  those  pre¬ 
sent  as  he  otitlined  reason  after 
reason  why  college  seniors  were 
critical  of  retailing  as  a  business 
career.  Based  on  his  own  experi¬ 
ences,  plus  those  of  several  other 
college  placement  directors,  who 
were  asked  to  submit  their  views 
along  these  lines,  Mr.  Wolf  drove 
home  the  point  that  an  intelligent 
effort  must  be  directed  toward  the 
solution  of  student  criticism  if 
college  people  are  to  l)e  attracted 
to  the  department  store  field. 

Mr.  Wolf  listed,  in  his  frank 
appraisal,  the  specific  disadvantages 
most  fretpiently  presented  by  col¬ 


lege  men  and  women:  “(Confine¬ 
ment  to  the  job  for  long  hours,  six 
days  a  week  .  .  .  super-abundance 
of  detailed  trade  knowledge,  in¬ 
herent  in  the  business,  which  takes 
a  long  time  to  actpiire  .  .  .  pressure 
and  tenseness  of  the  retail  business 
.  .  .  low  initial  salary  .  .  .  lack  ol 
prestige  value  .  .  .  lack  of  sound, 
realistic  training  that  has  a  con- 
tituious,  progressive,  and  direct 
relatiotiship  to  each  stage  of  the 
indixidual’s  developmetit  .  .  .  in- 
adecpiate  encouragement  following 
the  initial  stages  when  the  new- 
tiess  of  the  job  has  xvorn  off  .  .  . 
lines  of  protuotion  which  are  not 
matle  clearly  evidetit  to  the  college 
graduate  either  Ixelore  or  after  he 
is  hired  .  .  .  violatioti  of  promotion 
from  withiti  policy  .  .  .  and  the 
fact  that  the  work  is  not  intel¬ 
lectually  challenging.” 

.Mr.  Wolf  suggested  that  the 
members  of  his  audience  cotuluct 
a  thorough-going  analysis  of  their 
businesses  and  ask  themselves  such 
iptestions  as:  “For  what  different 
kinds  of  career  opportunities  with¬ 
in  retailing  are  college  people 
needed?  W'hat  rlifferent  kinds  of 
personalities,  training,  and  experi¬ 
ence  are  tieedetl  to  fill  the  various 
positions  for  which  college  person¬ 
nel  are  going  to  be  considered? 
How  many  college  trainees  can  lie 
effectively  placed  or  absorlied  each 
year  in  my  business?  Have  I  the 
facilities  for  training  and  advanc¬ 
ing  the  individuals  I  now  employ 
so  that  maximum  retention  is  as¬ 
sured?” 

*  *  * 

Civilian  Defense  Phase  of 
Employee  Training 

Keeping  in  mind  that  store  em¬ 
ployees  should  not  only  lie  en¬ 


couraged  to  do  their  part  in  the 
community,  but  should  also  lie 
thoroughly  (irganized  and  trained 
to  handle  a  major  store  emergency, 
Mrs.  Elizalx'th  P.  Dawson,  Frain- 
ing  Director  (if  Lit  Brtithers,  dis- 
ctissed  a  (oncrete  program  already 
in  effect  at  the  Philadelphia  sUire. 

Said  Mrs.  Daw'son,  “  Fraining  ftir 
defense  is  not  all  a  matter  of  first 
aid  classes  and  the  arrangements 
for  the  safe  keeping  of  records,  as 
impcirtant  as  these  things  are.  It 
is  even  more  a  matter  (d  the  build¬ 
ing  (if  morale  in  order  to  make 
specific  arrangements  work  when 
an  emergency  presents  itself.”  Mrs. 
Dawson  stressed  the  imptirtance  of 
“selecting  with  the  utmost  care, 
tyjx's  of  persons  for  key  men  and 
wonten  wh(i  can  lx*  trained  t(i  train 
(ithers  and  wh(i  can  lx*  ctiimted  (in 
to  maintain  their  etpiilibrium.” 

Fhe  Lit  Brothers  protecti(in  plan 
has  Ix'en  organized  fniiu  three 
angles:  (1)  Raid  from  withtnit 
(2)  Fires  and  explositms  within 
our  (iwn  stores  (3)  Danger  to  the 
st(ire  frtiin  damage  done  t(i  neigh- 
Ixiring  buildings  and  vice  versa. 

.Supplementing  Mrs.  Dawstin’s 
very  thoniugh  speech  was  an  effec¬ 
tive  demonstration  by  (diaries  R. 
Bechtle,  technical  Defense  .Advisor 
to  Lit  Br(ithers,  on  metlKxls  of 
combating  damage  caused  by  sabo¬ 
tage  and  bombs  and  (if  extinguish¬ 
ing  incendiary  fires.  Mr.  Bechtle 
illustrated  what  is  meant  by  magne¬ 
sium  Iximbs,  white  phosphorus, 
and  (dass  C  fires,  and  ably  ex¬ 
plained  how  t(i  meet  each  situation. 
*  *  « 

Employment  Problems 
Under  Defense 

The  Fuesday  Morning  session 
closed  with  a  panel  discussion  on 
employment  problems  under  de¬ 
fense,  which  resulted  in  practically 
100  percent  participation  from  the 
floor.  Panel  members  included 
Helen  Hyde,  Employment  Mana¬ 
ger,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.;  Katherine 
R.  Judge,  Employment  Supxrin- 
tendent,  Hutzler  Brothers  Co.; 
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Karen  Jorgensen,  Personnel  Direc¬ 
tor,  J.  N.  Adam  &  Co.;  Richard  C. 
Brockway,  Director,  N.  Y.  State 
Employment  Service;  and  Gertrude 
H.  Sykes,  Personnel  Director,  Ed. 
Schuster  &  Co.,  ably  chairmanned 
by  Catherine  H.  Greer. 

Turnover  Experience 

Among  the  sjjecific  topics  dis¬ 
cussed  were  experiences  in  the  rate 
of  turn-over  among  regular  em¬ 
ployees,  the  extent  to  which  stores 
are  hiring  people  in  advance  of  a 
specific  job  opening  in  order  to 
have  them  available  at  a  later  date, 
revisions  of  starting  rates,  the  sub¬ 
stitutions  of  women  for  men,  the 
use  of  physically  handicapped 
people,  and  the  development  of 
new  employment  resources. 

School  Cooperation 

It  was  pointed  out  that  there  has 
l)een  a  steady  growth  in  the  rate 
of  turn-over  during  the  past  few 
years,  particularly  among  the  bread 
and  l)utter  or  backbone  groups, 
and  among  those  employees  in  the 
higher  income  brackets  with  service 
records  of  several  years.  To  offset 
this  turn-over,  and  to  meet  the 
labor  shortage  and  the  necessity 
of  hiring  sub-standard  or  inexperi¬ 
enced  help,  stores  are  more  and 
more  turning  to  the  colleges  and 
high  schools  for  their  part-time  per¬ 
sonnel.  The  successfid  usage  of 
George-Deen  funds  for  pre-service 
training,  particularly  for  married 
women,  was  found  to  be  an  effec¬ 
tive  measure.  By  instructing  these 
people  in  salesmanship,  store  arith¬ 
metic,  and  general  store  duties,  the 
transition  from  home  to  business 
was  eased. 

The  possibility  of  getting  the 
schools  to  cooperate  in  shortening 
terms  so  students  can  work  at 
Christmas  time  was  also  men¬ 
tioned.  This  has  been  developed 
in  Buffalo,  where  the  Board  of 
Education  scheduled  no  exams 
from  December  1 1  th  through  the 
holidays,  thus  enabling  their  pupils 
to  find  early  employment  in  the 
stores. 

Interest  in  these  various  prob¬ 
lems,  and  the  concrete  solutions 
recommended  by  store  executives, 
heightened  the  success  of  the  meet¬ 
ing,  which  closed  long  after  it  was 
scheduled  for  adjournment. 


PRACT'ICALITY  and  frank  dis¬ 
cussion  marked  the  tone  of  the 
Thursday  Morning  Personnel  Meet¬ 
ing,  “Training’s  job  During  the 
Emergency,”  and  continued  the 
precedent  set  by  the  earlier  sessions. 

It  was  the  consensus  of  opinion 
aimuig  those  present  that  the  re- 
s{M)nsibilily  of  maintaining  high 
standards  of  service  and  production 
in  the  face  of  inexperienced,  and 
frequently  below-par  employees, 
due  to  the  national  defense  situa¬ 
tion,  would  fall  largely  in  the 
hands  of  the  training  department. 

The  consquent  need  for  an  in¬ 
tensification  of  store  educational 
programs  was  coticretely  brought 
out  by  each  of  the  three  scheduled 
speakers. 

*  *  * 

Distributive  Education 
Valuable  Supplement 

(^atheritie  Reitier,  I'laitiitig  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Higbee  Gompany, 
tMeveland.  Ohio,  discussed  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  usitig  distributive  edu¬ 
cation  classes  to  supplement  iraiti- 
ing  programs,  both  for  regular  full¬ 
time  employees  and  for  cotiperative 
part-time  workers  who  can  be  in¬ 
structed  right  in  the  store.  Miss 
Reiner  brought  out  in  her  speech, 
“Getting  Plus  Benefits  from  Dis¬ 
tributive  Education,”  the  fact  that 
such  classt's  are  taught  by  teachers, 
not  only  with  the  citstomary  aca¬ 
demic  educatioti,  but  with  the  nec¬ 
essary  occupatiotial  experience. 
I’heir  students,  as  a  result,  reap  the 
jirofits  of  a  practical  approach  to 
retailing,  far  removed  from  the 
usual  text  book  techniejues. 

Cooperative  students,  selected 
from  the  Cleveland  High  Schcnils, 
attend  classes  right  in  the  Higliee 
Company,  where  one  of  the  large 
training  rooms  has  been  turned 
over  for  their  exclusive  use.  The 
subjects  covered  are  Textiles,  Re¬ 
tail  Salesmanship,  Retail  Store 
Operation,  Business  English,  Store 
Practice,  and  Merchandise  Infor¬ 
mation. 

The  cooperative  program  is  a 
highly  successful  one,  according  to 
Miss  Reiner,  since  with  few  excep¬ 
tions,  all  the  students  become  regu¬ 


lar  Higbee  employees  at  the  end  of 
their  training  period. 

*  *  * 

Bringing  the  Sub-Standard 
Applicant  Up  to  Par 

Simplification  of  induction  train¬ 
ing,  augmenting  floor  training, 
and  motivating  the  right  attitude 
toward  retailing  among  new,  and 
frequently  below  par  employees,  is 
imperative  if  stores  are  to  maintain 
their  customer  good  will  and  high 
standards  of  service.  This  was  em¬ 
phatically  brought  out  by  'rhehna 
A.  Older,  Personnel  Director,  Giin- 
bel  Brothers,  Philadeljihia.  Said 
Miss  Okler,  referring  to  her  past 
Cdiristmas  experience:  “In  an  effort 
to  simplify  our  induction  training, 
we  prepared  a  new  salestKxik  manu¬ 
al,  eliminating  a  number  of  trans¬ 
actions  that  are  confusing  and  less 
frequently  used.  We  believed  that 
if  we  jilaced  more  emphasis  on  the 
standard  saleschecks,  we  would 
have  better  results  in  teaching.  We 
also  had  about  (>5  additional  spon¬ 
sors  to  assist  new  people  on  the 
ll<M>r.  Besides  this,  we  had  a  num¬ 
ber  of  extra  service  managers  who 
could  assist  new  people  with  un¬ 
usual  transactions.  We  spent  more 
time  teaching  salesmanship  in  an 
attempt  to  give  the  new  people  a 
vision  of  the  possibilities  for  satis¬ 
faction  in  selling.  We  made  every 
effort  to  induce  the  right  attitude.” 

*  *  * 

Non-Selling  Training 
Imperative 

Mrs.  Catherine  Jepson,  Super-’ 
visor  of  Non-Selling  Training  at 
Rich’s,  .Atlanta,  contributed  in  no 
small  way  to  the  success  of  the 
meeting  by  her  remarks  on  the 
need  for  an  intensified  program  of 
non-selling  training.  The  keynote 
to  the  Rich  plan,  according  to  Mrs. 
Jepson,  in  lioth  emjiloyment  and 
training,  is  flexibility.  “Our  first 
step  was  to  review  the  personnel 
and  jobs  of  non-selling  departments 
to  find  out  which  jobs  were  most 
closely  related  and  where  we  could 
dovetail  on  covering  jobs.” 

As  a  result,  a  non-selling  flying 
squad  was  developed.  “We  visited 
the  high  schools  and  interviewed 
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those  graduates  who  were  inter¬ 
ested  in  retailing  as  a  career.  They 
were  l)rought  in,  given  general 
training,  then  trained  specifically 
for  two  or  three  jobs.” 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
though  the  greater  part  of  Rich’s 


non-selling  training  is  done  on  the 
job,  in  the  department,  by  the 
sponsor  and  department  manager, 
all  introductory  training  is  given  in 
the  training  department.  This  in¬ 
cludes  a  one  hour  lecture  on  store 
history  and  policy  accompanied  by 


slides  of  scenes  taken  within  the 
organization  and  pictures  of  each 
of  the  executives;  a  45  minute  tour 
of  the  store;  a  half  hour  talk  of 
welcome  by  the  Personnel  Director; 
explanation  of  store  routine  by  the 
Training  Department,  etc. 


0'onfer^nt*0»  of  Retaiiorm  and  Rotaii  Teat^heroz 

SESSIONS  C:HA1RMAN:  KENNE  l  H  LAWYER,  ILLINOIS  STA  LES  SUPERVISOR. 


A  SOLID  program  for  the 
Fourth  Annual  Conference  of 
Retailers  and  Retail  Teachers 
was  lined  up  by  the  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Distributive  Education 
of  the  Personnel  Group,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Kenneth  Lawyer, 
Illinois  State  Supervisor. 

The  two  technical  sessions,  held 
Thursday  Afternoon,  January  15th, 
and  Friday  Morning,  January  16th, 
attracted  not  only  a  representative 
group  of  educators  from  various 
sections  of  the  country,  but  also  a 
large  numljer  of  retail  store  execu¬ 
tives. 

More  and  more,  as  was  evidenced 
during  the  meetings,  store  jjeople 
are  depending  upon  and  utilizing 
distributive  education  funds,  not 
only  to  supplement  the  training  of 
their  regular  employees  through  ex¬ 
tension  classes,  but  also  as  a  means 
of  training  new  workers. 

The  growth  of  cooperative  pro¬ 
grams  throughout  the  country  tes¬ 
tifies  to  the  success  with  which 
stores  have  met  in  using  students 
as  part-time  personnel. 

Built  around  the  theme  of  “In¬ 
creasing  the  Effectiveness  of  Dis¬ 
tributive  Education,”  the  Thurs¬ 
day  Afternoon  session  reempha¬ 
sized  the  practical,  rather  than  the 
academic  approach  to  the  program. 

Job  Analysis 

Sara  Ruane,  Coordinator  at 
Wayne  University,  Detroit,  dis¬ 
cussed  a  “Job  Analysis  Chart  for 
Use  in  Retail  Training,”  and  ably 
pointed  out  the  necessity  of  under¬ 
standing  the  varying  qualifications 
of  retail  job  break-downs,  if  an 
effective  teaching  job  is  to  be  done. 
This  chart  was  worked  out  in  co¬ 
operation  with  Lucile  Knight, 
Supervisor  at  Wayne  University. 

The  problem  of  getting  the  right 
people  for  the  right  jobs  has  been 
magnified  a  hundredfold  by  the 


complications  of  the  present  de¬ 
fense  situation.  Coop>erative  edu¬ 
cation— the  combination  of  the 
training  given  in  the  schools  and 
the  practical  application  of  this 
training  on  jobs— has  an  increasing¬ 
ly  important  role  to  play  in  edu¬ 
cation.  as  business  adjusts  to  war. 
Grace  Brennan,  Assistant  to  the 
Director  of  Placement  and  Guid¬ 
ance,  Board  of  Education,  New 
York  Caty,  in  her  talk,  “Coordinat¬ 
ing  Cooperative  Education  with 
Business  Needs,”  stressed  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  a  mutual  understanding  of 
the  problems  of  each  by  the  co¬ 
operating  groups— the  students,  the 
scluKtls,  and  business.  Miss  Bren¬ 
nan  also  described  the  coojxjrative 
set-up  in  New  York  City,  and 
show’ed  how  it  opwjrates  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  this  community. 

Foremanship  Training 

In  discussing  the  advisability  of 
“Foremanship  Training”  for  retail¬ 
ing,  Louise  Bernard,  Virginia  .State 
Supervisor,  emphasized  that  “prob¬ 
ably  the  greatest  job  we  in  dis¬ 
tributive  education  have  today  is 
to  make  management  and  retail 
employees  realize  that  they  are  as 
much  on  the  firing  line  in  helping 
to  win  this  war  as  are  our  brothers 
in  war  industries  or  on  the  seas  .  .  . 
Management  must  join  with  us  in 
helping  to  sell  the  intangible  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  retail  job,  which  makes 
it  a  fascinating  career.  Work  in 
stores  otfets  so  many  mote  com- 
jiensations  and  the  gratification  of 
fundamental  wants  than  does  the 
production  job  in  industry.  We 
should  capitalize  on  this  fact  at  this 
time,  particularly  since  almost  any 
{>erson  in  this  field  can  command 
a  higher  wage  by  working  in  war 
industry.” 

Foremanship  training,  according 
to  Miss  Bernard,  must  endorse  a 
four-point  program;  (1)  Realiza¬ 


tion  by  retailing  leaders  that  differ¬ 
ences  exist  between  peace-time  and 
war-time  distribution  methods  (2) 
Recognition  of  the  need  for  train¬ 
ing  the  new,  green  recruit  for  retail 
selling  (3)  The  understanding 
that  changes  in  selling  techniques 
are  the  subsequent  changes  of  a 
war-time  economy  (4)  An  increase 
in  training  for  flexibility,  since  the 
“constant  pressure  to  reduce  costs 
of  distribution  will  necessitate  our 
discontinuing  much  emphasis  on 
specialized  training  and  will  re- 
(juire  our  emphasizing  techniques 
which  enable  the  new  and  old  em¬ 
ployee  in  a  retail  store  to  handle 
a  number  of  jobs.” 

Character  of  Instruction 

The  riiursday  afternoon  session 
was  brought  to  a  close  with  a  panel 
on  “Personalized  vs.  Generalized 
Instruction  in  Distributive  Educa¬ 
tion.”  Under  the  chairmanship  of 
•S.  J.  Higginbotham,  .State  Super¬ 
visor  for  West  V^irginia,  panel 
members  Paul  Richardson,  N.  Y. 
State  Supervisor;  Donald  H. 
Bowles,  Supervisor,  Newark,  N.  J,; 
Rol>ert  Berry,  Supervisor,  Norfolk, 
V’irginia;  and  Dorothy  Baldwin. 
.Acting  C^oordinator,  Philadelphia, 
Penna.,  attempted  to  answer  the 
problem  of  how  much  time  co¬ 
ordinators  should  spend  in  general 
class  activities,  and  how  much  in 
individual  instruction.  The  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  panel  was  that  the  ex¬ 
tremes  of  both  policies  should  be 
avoided,  and  that  the  coordinator 
should  develop  his  teaching  on  the 
basis  of  the  specific  needs  of  the 
particular  class,  and  the  indivi¬ 
duals  involved. 

[Review  of  the  .Annual  Conference  of 
Retailers  and  Retail  Teachers  continues, 
with  a  summary  of  the  second  session, 
"Distributive  Education  and  National  De¬ 
fense”,  on  page  65]. 
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Smaller  Stores 


Merchandising  and  M^omntion 

SESSION  CHAIRMAN:  RENNET  A.  MEYERS,  TREASURER. 
MEYERS  ARNOLD,  GREENVILLE,  S.  C. 


Myron  silreri.  Retail 
Consultant,  speaking  at  the 
I'uesday  morning  session 
of  the  Rureau  of  Smaller  Stores, 
put  great  stress  on  the  value  of 
concentration  on  a  very  small 
number  of  best  selling  items. 

“This  concentration”,  he  point¬ 
ed  out,  “is  the  best  way  for  any 
retailer,  and  especially  the  smaller 
store  operator,  to  function  in  war¬ 
time  or  peacetime.  The  consumer 
will  actually  gain  through  low’er 
distribution  and  better  size  range. 

“We  should  follow  a  plan  in 
wartime  that  w’ould  help  the  coun¬ 
try  even  if  it  means  a  sacrifice,  but. 
this  plan,  instead  of  imposing  a 
sacrifice,  will  improve  the  retailer’s 
results. 

“It  has  always  been  a  serious 
mistake  in  retail  operation  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  large  number  of  styles 
meant  a  ‘big  variety  or  wide  selec¬ 
tion’  —  and  that  customers  de¬ 
manded  a  wide  assortmeht.  The 
customer  gets  more  service  and 
finds  a  better  selection  in  a  store- 
small  or  large— that  can  show'  her  a 
limited  collection  of  liest  sellers 
with  a  complete  size  range  of  each 
style. 

“The  biggest  fault  of  small  store 
merchandising  has  been  the  large 
number  of  (xlds  and  ends  of  vari¬ 
ous  styles.” 

Scrambling^  for  Goods 

It  would  help  the  country  right 
now,  said  Mr.  Silbert,  if  stores 
made  some  effective  arrangement 
that  would  avoid  scrambling  for 
goods.  “It  would  also  help  the 
stores— in  the  long  run.” 

There’s  a  peculiar  setup  in 
America  that  results  in  “fierce  bid¬ 
ding  for  anything  that  is  apt  to  be 
scarce.  Store  buyers  are  subject  to 
this  scarcity  fever  as  much  as  the 
public.  Last  August  store  buyers 


scrambled  for  hosiery  more  and 
longer  than  the  public  did.  and  bid 
up  the  price.” 

Now'  is  the  time  to  reduce  stocks 
aiul  increase  stock  turn,  according 
to  Mr.  Silbert.  Stocks  shoidd  be 
brought  low  on  consumer  gomls  so 
that  the  market  on  these  goods  can 
be  sustained  by  fill-in  purchases 
after  war  jjroduction  stops. 

“One  of  the  great  benefits  of 
stoppage  of  tire  and  auto  produc¬ 
tion  is  the  backlog  being  built  up 
for  post-war  selling.  .\  lower  stock 
turn  of  3  times  a  year— or  I  month’s 
supply— carries  much  more  goods 
on  the  shelf  than  a  stt>ck-turn  of  5 
or  2i/^  months  su|>ply.  The  lower 
stock  of  a  5-time  turn  would  alone 
increase  the  amount  available  for 
consumer  distribution  bv  12%  over 
the  next  year.” 

Sales  Promotion 

-At  this  same  Luesday  morning 
session,  Kermit  T.  Slack.  .Advertis¬ 
ing  Manager,  Rail  Stores,  Inc.,  of 
Muncie,  spoke  on  “Smaller  Store 
Sales  Promotion  in  Wartime”, 
stressing  the  fact  that  the  smaller 
stores  of  .America  represent  retail¬ 
ing  in  its  most  comprehensive 
sense. 

On  the  subject  of  advertising 


At  the  Wednesday  morning  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Rureau,  Paul  R. 
Ladd,  .Manager,  Retail  Trade 
Roard,  The  Providence  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  spoke  on  “Reduction 
of  Services— A  War  Measure,”  em¬ 
phasizing  the  fact  that  stores  now 
have  a  more  compelling  reason  and 


budgets,  he  said  that  there  is  no 
point  in  increasing  advertising 
“just  because  there  is  more  dollar 
volume,  provided  advertising  ‘ade¬ 
quacy’  is  maintained.” 

In  this  connection  it  was  pointed 
out  that  since  increased  space  rates 
affect  all  stores  in  a  given  com¬ 
munity  proportionately  alike— “that 
is,  a  10%  increase  will  hit  each 
store  in  the  same  relation  to  its 
present  budget,  the  competitive  re¬ 
lationship  among  stores  would  re¬ 
main  unchanged,  just  tise  10%  less 
space.” 

Institutional  Copy 

With  respect  to  institutional  ad¬ 
vertising,  Mr.  Slack  feels  that  stores 
should  do  more  of  it  “provided  it 
springs  naturally  out  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  we  have  for  sale,  and  aids 
in  the  performance  of  our  store’s 
primary  function— that  of  selling 
merchandise. 

"Blit,  we  should  diligently  guard 
against  that  unreasoning  desire  to 
be  dramatically  helpful— commend¬ 
able  as  that  motive  may  be— which 
may  turn  us  into  a  mob  of  self- 
appointed  publicity  agents,  shoot¬ 
ing  off  ‘institutional’  advertise¬ 
ments  like  sky  rockets  that  serve 
only  to  waste  powder.” 


necessity  to  control  customer  ser¬ 
vices— because  of  actual  or  threat¬ 
ened  shortages,  and  rising  prices. 

Mr.  Ladd  referred  to  the  com¬ 
prehensive  survey  on  the  subject  of 
gift  wrapping  and  the  conservation 
of  wrapping  supplies,  recently  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Store  Management 


Service  and  Personnel 

SESSION  CHAIRMAN:  CLARE  SPERRY,  PRESIDEN  I  ,  j.  R. 
SPERRY  CO.,  PORT  HURON,  MICH. 
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“Me?. . .  You  oughta  know  who  I  am!” 


X’m  the  cannon  girl  .  .  . 

And  I’ve  been  working  for  you  for  a 
couple  of  years  now! 

Important  work.  too.  I’m  the  girl  who 
tells  women  how  easy  it  is  now  to  sleep 
on  smooth,  lovely  percale  — because 
Cannon  is  making  percale  sheets  for 
practically  the  same  price  as  heavy- 
duty  muslin. 

WELL! 

You’d  think  I’d  been  telling  ’em  stores 
were  giving  away  Cannon  Percale 
Sheets,  the  way  women  all  over  the 
country  have  been  buying  ’em  up!  Why, 
ever  since  my  Boss  (Cannon)  and  I 
started  the  percale  push,  sales  have 
gone  in  only  one  direction  . . .  UP! 

And  stores  all  over  have  been  telling 
tny  Boss  that  in  the  January  White 
Sales  this  year— and  boy!  weren’t  they 
something!  —  Cannon  Percale  Sheets 
were  way,  way  out  ahead! 


Cannon  Percale  is  what  the  women 
want.  And  my  Boss  Cannon  expects  to 
be  able  to  supply  you  with  enough 
Cannon  Percale  Sheets  to  enable  you 
to  meet  that  growing  demand.  Cannon 


Mills  have  even  stopped  making  their 
72  X  72  Heavy-Duty  Muslin  Sheet  so 
they’ll  have  more  looms  for  percale. 

Look  for  me  in  Life;  and  Good  Hovsekeep- 
ing,  and  American  Home  for  March. 


The  Cannon  Girl  will  appear  in 

I  12  full  pages  in  LIFE 
\  8  full  pages  in  GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING 

]  8  full  pages  in  AMERICAN  HOME 

(  4  full  pages  in  BRIDES  / 


CANNON  MUUS,  INC.  70  WORTH  STREET.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

MADE  BY  THt  MAKERS  OF  CANNON  TOWiLS,  MUSUN  SHUTS,  BLANKETS.  AND  HOSIERV 
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Group  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association.  Also  to  the 
.Association’s  summary  of  store 
practices  on  the  general  subject  of 
services. 

He  stressed  the  p>oint  that  in  each 
case  the  competitive  factor  must  be 
taken  into  account;  that  after  a 
study  of  a  projjosed  restriction,  “it 
is  useless  for  an  association  or  com¬ 
mittee  to  adopt  it  unless  all  or  a 
sufficient  number  of  the  principal 
comf>etitors  in  a  particular  type  of 
store  are  in  accord.” 

After  treating,  in  detail,  of  vari¬ 
ous  sp>ecific  services,  such  as  Credits, 
Deliveries,  Wrapping  and  Packing, 
and  Merchandise  Returns,  Mr. 
Ladd  concluded  with  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

“Let  me  emphasize  that  in  near¬ 
ly  every  case  of  customer  service, 
the  problem  has  two  avenues  of 
ai)proach— internal  and  external. 
In  addition  to  what  you  do  in  the 
store  by  training  or  employee  edu¬ 
cation,  you  have  the  problem  also 
of  consumer  education  and  the 
maintenance  of  good  public  rela¬ 
tions.” 

Personnel  Policies 

•Also  at  the  Wednesday  morning 
gathering,  “Sound  Personnel  Poli¬ 
cies  for  the  Smaller  Store”  formed 
the  subject  of  a  timely  paper  pre¬ 
pared  by  W.  H.  Medema,  Person¬ 
nel  Director  of  Herpolsheimer’s, 
Grand  Rapids. 

With  respect  to  selling  essentials, 
he  pictured  the  effective  retail  sales¬ 
person  as  “one  who  can  think  as 
well  as  talk,  who  is  likely  to  be 
sensitive  to  customer  reactions, 
even  before  they  are  expressed,  who 
is  enough  of  an  extra  vert  to  like  to 
work  with,  and  talk  to,  his  custom¬ 
ers,  but  should  be  able  to  guide 
himself  by  an  intuitive,  if  not  con¬ 
sciously  directed,  recognition  of, 
and  sympathy  for,  his  customer’s 
viewpoint.” 

Mr.  Medema  feels  that  the  most 
imi>ortant  part  of  all  employee 
relationships  is  the  direct  contact 
that  management  has  with  employ¬ 
ees.  The  people  working  in  one 
store  are  pretty  much  like  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  any  other  store,  he  thinks. 
•  *  * 

The  Bureau  sessions  were  all 
well  attended,  and  there  was  very 
keen  discussion  following  the  read¬ 
ing  of  each  pa|>er. 
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Fimmmeiml  Probtema 

SESSION  CHAIRMAN:  R.  STANLEY  REID,  TREASURER,  JOHN 
WILSON  &  CO.,  INC.,  GREENFIELD,  MASS. 


A  TIMELY  and  revealing  paper 
was  read  at  the  Thursday 
morning  session  on  the  subject  of 
“Canadian  Price  Control  and  the 
Smaller  Store.”  Prepared  by  j.  P. 
Gordon,  of  Moore  &  McLeod,  Ltd., 
of  Charlottetown,  Prince  Edward 
Island  (who  was  unable  to  attend 
the  meeting)  the  paper  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  Miss  Jeanette  Gould,  of 
Fairweather’s,  Ltd.,  of  I'oronto. 

It  was  said  that  the  attitude  of 
the  small  stores  in  Canada,  regard¬ 
ing  the  Dominion  Government’s 
price  plan,  has  been  “splendidly  co¬ 
operative  during  the  short  time  this 
new  order  has  been  effective. 

“It  is  recognized  that  the  retailer 
must  be  prepared  to  meet  a  period 
of  smaller  profits,  that  he,  like  the 
manufacturer  and  wholesaler,  be 
alert  in  his  watch  for  waste,  that 
‘frills’  in  retailing,  some  of  which 
have  become  regarded  as  necessi¬ 
ties,  must  be  sacrificed,  that  in  this 
battle  we  must  Ijecome  better  mer¬ 
chants,  more  efficient  distributors.” 

Walter  Mitchell,  Jr.,  of  Dun  & 
Bradstreet,  Inc.,  presented  an  out¬ 


line  on  “Financial  Storm  Warn¬ 
ings— How  to  Recognize  Them.” 
He  went  into  considerable  detailed 
explanation  of  certain  charts  that 
had  been  taken  from  a  pamphlet 
—which  accompanied  his  talk. 

Financial  Ratios 

Mr.  Mitchell  used  specific  exam¬ 
ples  applying  the  tests  of  various 
ratios  showing  how  certain  busi¬ 
nesses  had  been  affected,  and  had 
cured  defects  by  studying  these  ra¬ 
tios,  and  deciding  on  the  steps  to 
l)e  taken  to  bring  them  into  line. 

Following  his  technical  discuss¬ 
ion  of  various  work  sheets  and 
charts,  he  said  that  in  stressing  the 
importance  of  financial  ratios  he 
did  not  wish  to  be  understood  as 
belittling  the  usefulness  of  operat¬ 
ing  ratios. 

“They  have  already  proved  their 
merit  in  practice,”  he  said,  adding 
that  he  merely  wanted  to  point  to 
financial  ratios  as  “often  neglected 
but  useful  supplements  to  operat¬ 
ing  ratios,  in  the  management  of 
any  business.” 


A  Manufacturer  Breaks  the  Force  of  Priority 
Unemployment  for  His  Salesmen 


The  use  of  advertising 
space  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  the  employment 
of  its  national  sales  force  has 
been  planned  by  Caloric  Gas 
Stove  Works,  of  Philadelphia. 
Copy  has  lieen  prepared  in 
which  the  company  will  offer 
the  part-time  services  of  its 
salesmen  to  manufacturers  of 
products  unaffected  by  priori¬ 
ties. 

Caloric  now  has  a  force  of 
thirty-two  trained  salesmen, 
located  in  strategic  centers 
throughout  the  country.  These 
men  have  developed  sales 
contacts  with  more  than  five- 
thousand  Ijuyers  representing 
department  stores,  furniture 
stores,  appliance  dealers  and 
other  retail  outlets. 


Commenting  upion  this  un¬ 
usual  move,  Julius  Klein, 
Caloric  partner,  said: 

“Our  company  has  built  up 
an  intelligent  and  hard-hit¬ 
ting  sales  force,  and  we  want 
to  try  to  keep  it  intact  pend¬ 
ing  the  return  of  more  nor¬ 
mal  times.  Because  of  the 
curtailment  of  our  production 
due  to  priority  restrictions,  we 
can  only  do  this  through  the 
cooperation  of  some  other 
manufacturer  not  so  affected. 

“There  may  be  some  com¬ 
panies  who  have  sold  through 
some  other  channel  in  the 
past,  or  who  do  not  have  a 
national  distribution  at  the 
present  time,  but  who  would 
like  to  expand  their  coverage 
of  furniture  and  department 
store  fields.” 
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Thi»  Traunporiation 

RUSSELI.  \V.  KRAN  IZ,  Re¬ 
gional  Traffic  Manager  of 
Scars,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Phila- 
delpliia,  l*a.  on  the  subject  “Trans- 
portal  ion  ()iul(K)k  for  1942,”  said 
in  part: 

Express  Service 

“Because  of  tire  rationing  regu¬ 
lations,  we  must  expect  more  travel 
and  shipping  by  rail. 

“This  means  heavier  trains,  per¬ 
haps  a  slow'ing  down  of  schedules 
and  a  lack  of  adequate  facilities 
for  normal  express  movements. 
Take  our  Mail  Order  Plant  in 
Philadelphia,  for  example.  Nor¬ 
mally,  during  the  Christmas  Sea¬ 
son.  we  retjuire  about  45  mail  and 
baggage  cars  daily,  lor  our  out- 
Ixnmd  parcel  post.  December  8th, 
right  at  our  peak,  there  developed 
a  shortage  of  mail,  baggage  and  ex¬ 
press  cars  for  our  business.  Investi¬ 
gation  developed  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  had  a  dire  need  for  them  for 
trooj)  movements,  and  we  had  to 
do  the  best  we  could  by  using  high 
spteed  box  tars  to  make  up  for  the 
regular  cars  we  were  short. 

Carloading  Services 

“The  carloading  companies  arc 
the  orphans  of  regulated  transpor¬ 
tation,  but  I  believe  that  they  will 
not  be  left  out  in  the  store  very 
much  longer.  Legislation  now  be¬ 
fore  the  Cxtngress  will  smm  recog¬ 
nize  and  adopt  them  into  the  fold. 
^Ve  canntit  get  everything  we  want 
or  desire  so  that  we  shall  have  to  be 
content  with  what  we  get.  The  fu¬ 
ture  of  this  type  of  transportation 
is  almost  entirely  dependent  upon 
its  rate  structure  after  legislation 
has  been  enacted.  There  is  consid¬ 
erable  apprehension  regarding  the 
rates,  and  I  l>elieve,  leaders  approve 
and  advocate  provisions  that  will 
enable  rail,  motor  and  water  ways 
to  establish  through  services  with 

Editor’s  Notk;  Water  'I'ransportation  has 
been  discontinued  as  prophesied  by  Mr. 
Krantz. 


OuHook 

freight  forwarders  on  the  basis  of 
proportional  rates.  I  think  the  for¬ 
warders  will  be  as  prominent  in  the 
transportation  field  in  the  future 
as  they  have  been  in  ihe  past. 

Motor  Transportation 

“Here  we  have  a  problem  pecu¬ 
liar  to  itself  and  almost  unpredicta¬ 
ble  because  of  the  tire  rationing 
regulations  now  effective  we  read 
in  paragraph  (e)  (7)  that  certifi¬ 
cates  may  be  issued  for  trucks  used 
in  transportation  by  common  car¬ 
riers. 

“Sounds  pretty  good,  doesn’t  it? 
Until  you  study  it  carefully  and  get 
several  jolts: 

“Jolt  1:  For  the  purpose  of  this 
paragraph,  the  term  ‘common  car¬ 
rier’  shall  include  any  carrier  of 
freight  by  rail,  motor,  or  tvater 
(using  trucks  to  render  a  part  of 
its  services) ,  required  by  law,  to 
furnish  services  to  the  general  pub¬ 
lic  at  standard  rates,  fixed  in  ad¬ 
vance. 

“Jolt  2:  The  term  ‘conunou  car¬ 


rier’  shall  not  include  any  carrier 
which  renders  services  only  to  per¬ 
sons  whom  it  ch(K)ses  as  its  cus¬ 
tomers  or  oil  terms  separately  ar¬ 
ranged  for  each  customer,  and  for 
each  service  it  renders. 

“Jolt  3:  It  has  very  cleverly  ex¬ 
cluded  contract  carriers. 

"Jolt  4:  It  excludes  private  car¬ 
riers. 

“Jolt  5:  Paragraph  (e)  (9)  (ii) . 
‘No  truck  equipped  with  tires  or 
tubes  for  w’hich  a  certificate  has 
been  issued  shall  be  used  to  make 
deliveries  of  commcxlities  for  a  de¬ 
partment  store,  grocery  store,  or 
similar  sales  outlet.’ 

“This  has  a  sub-jolt  (a)  —Wholly 
my  own  opinion,  however,  and  that 
after  a  truck  is  running  on  certifi¬ 
cated  tires,  it  can  no  longer  make 
your  customers’  deliveries,  even 
though  it  is  a  conunou  carrier 
truck. 

“Jolt  6:  Monday  we  were  talk¬ 
ing  about  sources  charging  for 
transportation  from  factory  or 
plant  to  carriers’  terminals.  Many 
sources  do  not  have  their  own 
(Continued  on  page  64) 


Motor  Carrier  Hanger  Service 
for  tiarment  DeiiverieM 


IN  brief  Max  Rothkugel,  Fraffic 
Manager  of  Lit  Brothers,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.,  discussing  “Dresses 
Delivered  on  Hangers  V'ia  Motor 
Truck,”  said: 

“We  have  been  receiving  dresses 
on  hangers  for  the  past  18  months 
and  the  service  has  been  very  satis¬ 
factory. 

“I'hese  dresses  are  tlelivered  to 
the  carrier  on  racks  and  transferred 
to  the  motor  truck  which  is  built 
especially  for  this  type  of  work. 
The  dresses  are  delivered  to  us 
each  morning  between  7:00  and 
7:30  o’clock.  They  are  transferred 
from  the  truck  to  our  racks  on  our 
receiving  platform.  They  are  then 
sent  to  the  Ready-to-Wear  receiv¬ 
ing  room  and  checked  and  marked. 
“There  are  many  advantages  at¬ 


tached  to  this  service: 

“1.  The  dresses  are  already  un¬ 
packed  and  hung. 

“2.  There  is  a  saving  of  labor 
as  we  do  not  require  as  many  boys, 
in  the  receiving  room. 

“3.  This  service  enables  us  to 
have  these  dresses  on  sale  from  1  to 
2  hours  earlier  in  the  morning. 

“There  are  also  many  advantages 
for  the  manufacturer: 

“1.  He  saves  considerable  on 
boxes,  tissue  paper  and  cardboard 
used  in  the  packing  of  his  dresses. 

“2.  He  also  saves  on  labor  in 
the  shipping  room,  therefore,  if 
the  question  of  increased  transpor¬ 
tation  cost  is  properly  presented, 
there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  hav¬ 
ing  him  absorb  some  portion  of 
this  cost. 
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Wartime  Operating  Adfumtmentm 


Frank  SHEDDV,  I  ratfic  Man¬ 
ager  ol  Strawbridge  &  Clothier, 
Philadelphia,  sjMtke  on  “\\\)inen 
Checkers.”  Among  other  things,  he 
said: 

“Inasmuch  as  we  use  fixed  tables 
in  our  Receiving  and  Marking 
locations  it  was  easy  to  select  cer¬ 
tain  small  item  departments  such 
as  notions,  drugs,  blouses,  neck¬ 
wear  and  millinery  for  our  experi¬ 
ment  in  using  female  employees  in 
the  receiving  of  such  merchandise. 

“We  located  such  departments  in 
our  receiving  sections  adjacent  to 
or  between  other  departments 
where  we  use  male  empl(»yees  in 
handling  heavy  merchandise.  I'hese 
male  employees  help  the  female 
employees  in  moving  merchandise 
which  is  t(M)  heavy  for  girls  to 
handle. 

‘AVe  soon  found  that  the  female 
employees  favored  this  idea  and 
they  are  proving  capable  of  doing 
work  which  we  tloid)ted  they  would 
or  could  do  when  the  experiment 
was  started. 

“W'e  have  also  placetl  female  em¬ 
ployees  ill  our  Parcel  Post  Recei\- 
ing  section,  inasmuch  as  most  pack¬ 
ages  received  here  are  not  too 


heavy  for  them  to  handle  and  find 
that  this  also  is  a  job  which  they 
can  advantageously  handle.” 

Mr.  Sheddy  also  spoke  of  the 
method  in  use  at  Strawbridge  & 
Clothier  to  eliminate  record  keep¬ 
ing  on  transfer  merchandise: 

“It  has  Iwen  our  practice  for  a 
number  of  years  to  move  merchan- 
tlise  Ix'tween  oui  warehouse  and 
main  store  by  means  of  trailers 
without  writing  manifests  for  such 
merchandise.  I’lie  merchandise  is 
assembled  on  our  loading  platform 
at  the  warehouse  and  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  platform  superinten¬ 
dent  is  loaded  into  the  trailers, 
which  are  moved  to  the  main  store, 
a  distance  of  slightly  more  than 
one  mile,  at  Iretpieiit  intervals  dur¬ 
ing  each  day.  W'e  have  had  prac¬ 
tically  no  complaint  on  non-deliv¬ 
ery  of  merchandise  which  consists 
principally  of  furniture,  Iteddiiig, 
rugs,  house  furnishings,  toys,  lamps 
atid  titajor  appliatices,  attd  of 
cottrse  have  saved  the  expettse  of 
the  writittg  of  ttiattifests  in  the 
warehouse  attd  the  checkiitg  of 
sattte  witeti  the  nterchatulise  teaches 
our  ittain  store.” 


i^ublie  AddrcHH  SgHtemn 


TE.  KOPKE,  Manager  of  the 
•  Receiving  Division  of  I'he 
La.Salle  &  Koch  Cottipatiy,  I'oledo, 
O.,  said  concertiing  “Public  .\d- 
dress  .Systetiis”: 

“Every  organizatioti  is  ititerested 
in  lowering  its  cost  of  operation 
and  in  improving  its  efficiency  attd 
the  excelletice  of  its  service.  Wheti 
both  aims  can  l)e  accomplished 
sitnultaneously  few  business  or  in¬ 
dustrial  firms  can  afford  to  be  iti- 
differetit.  With  this  thought  itt 
mind  there  are  a  great  many  stores 
which  may  well  investigate  the 
possibilities  of  using  a  Public  .Ad¬ 
dress  System. 

“At  LaSalle  &  Koch’s,  Toledo, 
Ohio,  five  telephones  formerly 
served  a  stock  and  receiving  depart¬ 
ment  approximately  42,000  square 
feet  in  area.  During  a  period  of 
two  very  normal  weeks  we  tabu¬ 
lated  approximately  1000  calls  per 
week.  This  total  does  not  include 


the  calls  which  were  not  inter¬ 
cepted  by  reason  of  delay  in  an¬ 
swering.  Remembering  that  peo¬ 
ple  must  stop  working  to  answer 
phones;  must  leave  the  phone  to 
get  stock  counts  or  information  and 
must  return  to  reply,  1  do  not 
think  it  is  unreasonable  to  assume 
that  an  average  of  two  minutes  is 
lost  on  each  phone  call.  If  you  add 
the  delay  necessary  to  locate  peo¬ 
ple  from  selling  departments; 
phoning  first  one  place  then  an¬ 
other,  the  time  lost  in  busy  phones 
and  repeat  calls,  this  average  sure¬ 
ly  is  conservative. 

“It  is  impossible  to  gauge  dissat¬ 
isfaction  with  service,  annoyance 
with  busy  signals  and  other  delays, 
buyers’  time  lost  in  coming  to  the 
receiving  floor  to  ask  questions  re¬ 
garding  incoming  shipments  and  a 
host  of  other  detail.  We  do  know 
that  approximately  34  hours  each 
week  were  lost  both  in  the  receiv¬ 


ing  and  in  the  selling  departments, 
34  hours  in  which  prospective  cus¬ 
tomers  were  unable  to  reach  those 
departments. 

“By  the  exjx?nditure  of  approxi¬ 
mately  S60  we  were  able  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  pidilic  address  master  sta¬ 
tion  anti  six  outlets.  These  now 
ser\e  the  area  formerly  covered  bv 
the  five  phones.  The  telephone 
company  replaced  the  three  office 
phones  with  a  radial  set  up  of 
three  numbers  with  five  phones,  or 
answering  |M>ints,  centrally  ItKated 
in  the  Receiving  Office.  .Any  of  the 
three  lines  may  be  taken  on  each 
answering  point  with  a  flasher  light 
indicating  the  incoming  call. 

“'I'he  1*.  .A.  system,  coml)ined 
with  our  improved  jdione  set  up, 
gives  us  these  atlvautages: 

“1.  Ciirls  ill  Receivitig  Office 
find  they  can  handle  all  the  phone 
calls  in  addition  to  their  regular 
work  liecause  of  the  saving  of  time 
formerly  lost  in  paging. 

“2.  .Anyone  making  an  incoming 
call  to  Receiving,  receives  an  an¬ 
swer  within  2  to  10  secotids.  We 
no  lotiger  lose  calls. 

“3.  People  in  every  area  on  the 
fl(M)r  are  available  to  the  person 
answering  the  phone.  Pressing  a 
button  on  the  P.  .A.  Master  station 
makes  a  two-way  conversation 
possible. 

“4.  Lontact  may  be  made  with 
a  person  without  interrupting  his 
work. 

“.0.  By  means  of  a  lever  on  the 
sub-station  it  is  possible  to  change 
(Continued  on  page  64) 


MERCHANDISE 

MARKING 

if  BECAUSE  OF  a  shortage  of  brass 
a  large  percentage  of  pins  used  in 
pin-on  and  pinning  machines  will 
be  made  of  steel.  WIt.D.G.A.'s 
Traffic  Group  points  out  that  since 
steel  pins  have  never  been  used  be¬ 
fore  the  situation  calls  for  careful 
experimentation  to  avoid  injury  to 
tnerchandise.  Stores  are  advised  to 
save  their  stock  of  brass  pins  for 
sheer  merchandise.  The  Group  is 
carrying  on  a  questionnaire  study 
to  determine  the  best  marking  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  merchandise  which  can¬ 
not  be  marked  in  the  future  with 
the  Pin-on  or  Pinning  tickets. 
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Retail  Delivery 


Deiirery’s  Contribution  to  Drfengo 

SESSION  CIHAIRMAN;  j.  F.  KORD,  OPERA  FING  SUPERIN  l  EN- 
DEN  I ,  WM.  FILENE’S  SONS  CiOMPANV,  BOSTON. 


The  Delivery  CJroup  confined 
its  two  technical  sessions  to  a 
discussion  of  the  multiple 
problems  con  Iron  ting  store  execu¬ 
tives  in  charge  ol  delivery  opera¬ 
tions.  It  was  evidetit  that  stores, 
both  individually  and  collectively, 
would  of  necessity  have  to  plan 
their  operations  with  the  thought 
of  curtailing,  or  cliniitialiug  entire¬ 
ly,  long  established  delivery  prac¬ 
tices  in  order  to  conserve  and  there¬ 
by  ijrolong  the  use  of  delivery 
ecpiipinent.  Space  does  not  permit 
the  jiresentation  of  these  discus¬ 
sions  at  great  length.  The  follow¬ 
ing,  howecer,  is  a  report  of  the 
highlights  of  the  discussions  that 
t(K)k  j)lace. 


cited  the  following  specific  ex¬ 
amples  for  his  store; 

1.  Employees’  purchases  are  not 
lieing  delivered  except  when  heavy 
and  unwieldy.  Employees  were  in¬ 
formed  that  this  rule  was  made 
necessary  because  ol  the  rationing 
of  tires  and  the  resulting  necessary 
reduction  of  deliveries.  This 
change  in  practice  has  been  ac¬ 
cepted  and  is  believed  will  be  in¬ 
strumental  in  encouraging  custom¬ 
ers  to  tarry  small  packages  to  a 
greater  extent  than  is  being  done 
at  present. 

2.  A  poster  has  been  placed 
prominently  throughout  the  store 
regarding  the  ilelivery  of  packages. 
.V  series  of  meetings  have  been  held 
for  the  purpose  of  stressing  the  im¬ 
portance  of  salespeople  encourag¬ 
ing  customers  to  carry  as  many  pur¬ 
chases  as  possible. 

3.  I'he  telephone  order  depart¬ 
ment  has  been  instructed  that  in 
the  event  of  a  call  requesting  pick¬ 
up  of  merchandise  for  rettirn,  the 
size  of  the  merchandise  first  be  de¬ 
termined.  Then,  if  it  is  small 
enough  to  be  tarried,  the  customer 
is  requested  to  so  do,  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  prolonging  the  life  of  tires 
for  the  delivery  of  the  larger  pack¬ 
ages.  'Fhis  met  with  reasonable 
success,  as  over  a  period  of  two 
weeks  about  40%  of  the  customers 
who  called  agreed  to  carry  in  their 
packages  for  credit. 

4.  Salvage  material  is  being  used 
to  a  greater  extent  for  packing.  Al¬ 
though  the  appearance  of  the  pack¬ 
ages  may  not  lie  t<K)  satisfactory,  it 
is  felt  that  there  is  a  justification 
for  it.  Fhe  customers  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  reason  for  this 
type  packing  by  pasting  a  laBel  on 
the  top  of  each  salvage  container 
used.  Fhe  saving  in  the  use  of 
salvage  promises  to  be  a  very 
worthwhile  one  and  it  is  proposed 
that  this  practice  will  be  continued 


until  such  time  as  it  will  be  possi¬ 
ble  to  return  to  the  old  standard 
covering  the  appearance  of  pack¬ 
ages. 

C^ooperative  Delivery 

Discussion  on  this  subject  was 
thorough  and  considerable  interest 
in  it  was  shown. 

S.  Brydon,  Delivery  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  .\dam,  Meldrum  & 
.\nderson,  Bullalo,  N.  V.,  described 
the  cooperative  delivery  system  in 
operation  in  that  city  since  the  Fall 
of  1941.  Eight  stores  had  pooled 
their  equipment  for  this  service. 
Furniture  and  packages  are  deliv¬ 
ered  by  trucks  to  customers  resid¬ 
ing  within  a  radius  of  50  miles  of 
that  city  at  a  surprisingly  low  rate 
per  package. 

A  stamp  system  is  used  l)y  retail¬ 
ers,  participating  in  this  operation, 
as  a  basis  for  charges.  F'or  ex¬ 
ample,  a  suit  box  is  considered  one 
unit— a  9x  12  rug  as  three  units. 
Stamps  are  purchased  by  members 
and  pasted  by  them  on  the  pack¬ 
ages.  In  this  manner,  each  store 
pays  an  equal  part  of  the  coopera¬ 
tive  system.  One  hundred  and  ten 
trucks  are  operated  by  this  service 
and  300  packages  are  carried  per 
vehicle.  All  special  deliveries  are 
made  by  Western  Union. 

Cihanges  in  Personnel 

The  subject  of  possible  changes 
in  personnel  set-up  was  considered, 
one  phase  of  which  was  the  substi¬ 
tution  of  women  for  men  in  the 
delivery  department.  Kaufmann’s 
of  Pittsburgh,  according  to  Mr. 
Kelly,  are  now  using  women  in  the 
sorting  department. 

F.  H.  .Sorensen  of  the  Auerbach 
Company,  .Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
stated  that  his  linn  favored  em¬ 
ploying  men  over  50  years  of  age 
in  the  delivery  department  and  in 
salvage  work.  It  was  the  feeling 
of  his  organization  that  while  older 
men  are  slower  in  the  performance 
of  their  work,  they  are,  however, 
more  reliable  and  conscientious 
and,  in  addition,  have  more  ap¬ 
preciation  for  the  need  of  salvage. 


Delivery  (Curtailment 

K.  C.  Kelly,  of  the  Kaufmann 
Department  Stores,  Pittsburgh,  de¬ 
scribed  the  new  policy  of  three  de¬ 
liveries  per  week  which  had  recent¬ 
ly  Ijcen  adopted  by  the  six  largest 
stores  in  that  city.  He  stated  that 
pick-ups  had  been  restricted  to  the 
extent  of  51%  by  requesting  cus¬ 
tomers,  who  telephoned  for  pack¬ 
age  pick-ups,  to  help  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  National  Defense  and  saving 
in  tires  by  carrying  the  packages 
themselves. 

.Vlong  these  lines,  a  number  of 
other  store  representatives  spoke  of 
projKised  plans  to  reduce  their  de¬ 
livery  schedules  from  two  a  day  to 
one  a  day. 

representative  from  a  Balti¬ 
more  store  informed  the  group  of 
the  cooperative  plans  which  were 
gradually  being  formulated  by 
three  of  the  stores  in  that  city.  It 
was  expected  that  this  cooperative 
delivery  would  l>egin  to  function 
within  the  very  near  future. 

Mr.  Kord  reported  that  Boston 
retailers  were  curtailing  delivery 
operations  along  the  same  lines  as 
retailers  in  other  large  cities  and 
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Civilian  Defense 

George  N.  Greene,  Delivery 
Sujx*rintendeiu  of  Sage  Allen  k 
Company,  Inc.,  descrilied  in  detail 
the  extent  to  which  the  delivery 
department  of  his  store  is  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  Civilian  Defense 
program  in  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

riiis  movement  commenced  last 
fall,  when  the  store  managemetit  of 
Sage  .\llen  &  Company,  working 
with  the  Chief  of  the  City  Healtli 
Department,  worked  out  a  tlesigu 
for  a  delivery  truck  ambulance  set- 
tip  that  could  l)e  put  in  a  panel 
truck  of  one-half  ton  capacity  or 
larger. 

The  pictures  shown  illustrate 
this  set-up.  It  consists  of  four  pieces 
of  wood,  2"x6"x25"  long,  fastened 
with  angle  brackets  to  each  side  of 
the  truck.  Ihese  2"x()"x2.5"  pieces 
of  wood  are  notched  on  top  to 
receive  a  2"  pipe.  Both  pipe  and 
2"x()"x25"  pieces  of  wootl  are 
drilled  to  receive  a  5/16"  bolt  with 
wing  nut  to  lock  them  in  place. 
The  trucks,  thus,  are  able  to  carry 
lour  stretchers,  two  on  top  and  two 


on  the  boiiom.  I'he  stretchers  lie 
on  the  pipe  from  across  the 
2"x6"x25"’s,  using  two  pipes  which 
slide  inside  of  each  other,  one  be¬ 
ing  2"  in  diameter  and  the  other 
Ijeing  11/2". 

Emergency  calls  for  Hartford 
arc  handled  at  several  headquarten 
from  which  all  ambulance  trucks 
are  dispatched.  The  drivers  are 
very  jtroiul  of  their  accomplish¬ 
ment  and  it  has  meant  an  added 
zest  to  their  work  in  the  store.  The 
store  sjxmsors  Red  Ooss  First  .^id 
tcuirses  for  them. 

I'he  illustration  also  shows  the 
stretchers  that  arc  built  in  two 
pieces  of  2"x3"  on  which  canvas 
lias  been  tacked,  held  apart  by  a 
1/2"  pipe  with  flanges  on  each  end; 
also  saw  horses  which  are  easily 
taken  apart  and  folded  up  by  hav¬ 
ing  the  main  bar  arranged  to  fit  in 
a  slot  on  each  triangular  horse. 

riie  cost  of  building  up  a  com¬ 
plete  set-up,  Mr.  Greene  informed 
the  group,  averages  around  §8,  less 
labor.  File  fleet  has  its  own  me¬ 
chanics  that  tan  easily  build  it. 


Vertical  supports  with  cross¬ 
pieces  iinasstmibled. 


Telescopic  crosspieces  in  place 


t^repeniire  Maintenanvi^ 

SESSION  CHAIRMAN;  W.  R.  HERFUR  I  H,  SL'PERIN  I  ENDENT 
OF  GARACiES,  R.  H.  M.ACY  &  CO.,  INC. 

receiving  the  proper  care.  He  slated 
that  his  own  mechanics  assumed 
greater  responsibility,  were  more 
tcxtperalive  and  did  better  work 
simply  because  they  uuderslood  the 
operating  needs  of  the  trucks. 

The  subject  of  inleiisilied  main- 
lenauce  brought  up  the  cpieslion  of 
iiKchanics,  with  particular  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  hiring  of  sufficiently 
trained  mechanics  w'ho  were  capa- 
ble  of  meeting  the  stiffer  mainte¬ 
nance  requirements.  It  was  the 
consensus  of  opinion  that  this  was 
possible.  It  was  felt  that  although 
more  mechanics  would  lie  required, 
it  would  be  balanced  by  the  fact 
that  there  would  be  fewer  trucks  to 
be  maintained. 


IN  connection  with  the  subject 
of  preventive  maintenance,  Mr. 

Herfurth  soundetl  the  note  that 
the  “use  to  the  limit”  idea  on 
automotive  parts  could  be  over¬ 
done  to  a  dangerous  exleul.  He 
stated,  as  an  example,  that  trying 
to  gel  the  last  mile  of  wear  out  of 
a  part  frequently  rendered  that 
part  useless  for  repair  or  salvage, 
and.  in  addition,  often  contributed 
to  the  failure  of  other  parts.  He 
siresseil  the  use  ol  sound  judgment 
in  holding  parts  to  a  minimum  of 
wear  aiul  replacement  when  neces¬ 
sary. 

The  need  for  iiitensilied  mainte¬ 
nance  brought  out  the  (piestion  of 
w'hether  or  not  best  results  would 
l>e  obtained  by  self  maintenance. 

Mr.  Herfurth  and  I.  J.  Brown,  De-  J.  R.  Jolly  of  the  General  Fire 
livery  Superintendent  of  United  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio, 
Parcel  Service,  were  both  in  favor  demonstrated  the  various  steps  in 
of  self-maintenance.  retreading  and  recapping  tires. 

Mr.  Sorensen  supported  this  How'ever,  as  you  are  no  doubt 
opinion  with  the  argument  that  aware,  since  the  Convention  an 
his  company  had  experimented  order  has  been  issued  placing  re- 
with  farming  out  repairs  for  a  year  treaded  and  recapped  tires  under 
but  had  found  that  trucks  were  not  the  same  regulation  as  new  tires. 


Complete  assembly  of  converted 
ambulance. 


Stretchers  on  siqiports. 


The  Proceedings  of  the 
8th  Annual  Wrapping  and 
Packing  Clinic  is  available 
to  members  in  report  form, 
at  a  charge  of  $1.00  jjer 
copy.  They  will  include 
discussions  and  explanations 
of  the  items  on  display,  and 
the  discussion  following  the 
presentation  of  the  items. 
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By  Edward  S.  Hoyt 


Is  the  Potential  Fabric  Shortage  Really  Acute? 


DESIM  I'E  all  the  apprehension 
manifested  by  retail  mer¬ 
chandisers  and  buyers  of 
textile  merchandise,  over  the  in¬ 
creasing  restrictions  and  con¬ 
sequent  potential  shortage  of  new 
wcK)l,  many  competent  market  ob¬ 
servers  l)elieve  that  the  real  ‘pinch’ 
in  civilian  gcnnls  will  not  develop 
for  another  10  to  twelve  months. 

These  market  authorities  (and 
thev  are  to  be  ftmtid  in  Imth 
the  prcKlucing  and  distributing 
branches  of  the  trade)  point  to 
several  convincing  factors  that  seem 
to  challenge  the  entire  accuracy  of 
some  of  the  gloomier  prophets  of 
scarcity. 

Yard  goods  sales,  including  wch)1 
fabrics,  have  shown  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  increase  during  the  last  sev¬ 
eral  months,  and  piece  gocxls  men 
have  Iteen  striving  hard  to  capi¬ 
talize  on  the  widespread  revival 
and  extending  popularity  of  home 
sewing. 

Because  of  this  latter  deselop- 
nient  one  would  naturally  expect 
them  to  Ik*  genuinely  alarmecl— if 
the  most  extreme  shortage  threats 
were  based  on  the  acttial  statistical 
situation— as  it  involves  wck)1  gcKKls 
and  wool  mixture  fabrics. 

Instead  of  lK*ing  fearfid  of  the 
immediate  future,  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  retail  piece  goods  oihcials  in 
the  New  York  market  told  this 
writer  that  his  large  over-the- 
ccmnter  volume  would  not  only  Ik 
sustained  through  the  coming 
spring  and  summer  months,  but  he 
is  not  at  all  worried  about  next 
fall  and  winter. 

Fewer  Varieties 

He  says  that  there  will,  of  course, 
Ik  “fewer  varieties  and  colors”: 
that  buyers  will  base  to  exercise 
greater  care  in  their  purchases,  and 
that  consumers,  in  turn,  will  of 
necessity  develop  keener  and  less 
profligate  buying  habits. 

But  this  vard  gcK)ds  executise 


{mints  to  the  fact  that  “there  is 
probably  now  in  process  of  manu¬ 
facture,  in  accumulated  inventories 
of  finished  gcxKls,  and  in  available 
waste  wcK)l,  re-j>rotessed  aitd  re¬ 
claimed  wtml,  enough  to  take  care 
of  all  reasonable  civilian  require¬ 
ments— for  the  current  year.” 

Few  of  those  most  concerned 
over  the  raw  w(K)1  situation,  result¬ 
ing  from  the  (iovcrnment’s  recent 
drastic  action  in  allocating  for  the 
second  tpiarter  only  20  jKr  cent  of 
new  wtMil  to  worsted  mills  and  10 
per  cent  to  the  wtmlen  system,  real¬ 
ize  that  domestic  production  of 
w(ml  is  up  HO  |Kr  cent,  and  that 
imports  from  South  .\merica  dur¬ 
ing  the  {last  year  have  been  show¬ 
ing  a  definite  and  appreciable  in¬ 
crease. 

Furthermore,  worsted  mill  men 
state  that,  in  the  worsted  process¬ 
ing  system  (on  military  goods)  one 
out  of  every  five  pounds  of  new 
w(ml  is  lost— and  gtKS  into  noils. 

Noils,  these  manufacturers  point 
out,  can  Ik  and  are  satisfactorily 
employetl  in  the  making  of  gtmd 
quality  civilian  goods,  the  only 
fault  being  that  this  shorter  staple 
cannot  meet  the  rigid  requirements 
of  the  (iovernment  procurement 
divisioti. 

These  more  optimistic  factors 
iKlieve,  in  short,  that  conservation 
efforts  should  Ik  determinedly 
made  to  provide  against  future 
shortages  of  new  w(X)l,  and  not  as 
desperate  and  tpiestionable  meas¬ 
ures  to  combat  any  present  to  early 
developments. 

Style  Sanity 

Several  informal  meetings  of 
manufacturers,  in  various  apparel 
liranches  of  the  trade,  have  re¬ 
vealed  an  interesting  attitude  to¬ 
ward  the  occasional  drastic  style 
change  recommendations— made  by- 
persons  who  do  not  realize  that 
this  approach  defeats  its  very  pur¬ 
pose. 


In  other  words,  these  gatherings 
of  practical  fabric  and  garment 
manufacturers  have  stressed  the 
fact  that  extreme  style  changes 
would  only  serve  to  induce  the 
general  ptd)lic  to  embark  on  a  tre¬ 
mendous  btiying  spree— to  Ik  in 
style! 

Instead  of  resorting  to  these  ill- 
considered  suggestions,  which  as  a 
matter  of  fact  would  account  for 
very  minor  savings  of  materials, 
even  if  adopted,  manufacturers 
arc  prepared  to  make  the  most  of 
what  they  can  get,  relying  on  their 
own  ingentiity  to  meet  raw  yarn 
restrictions  by  whatever  available 
substitutions  they  can  (ommand. 

Manipulated  CUoths 

fair  indication  of  how  some 
a}»j>arel  pnHlticers  view  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  fotmd  in  recent  bulletins 
issued  from  the  offices  of  the  Indus¬ 
trial  (Council  of  Cloak,  .Suit  and 
Skirt  Manufacturers,  Inc.  T’hey  de¬ 
clare,  in  part: 

“.Manipulated  doihs  that  would 
have  to  be  made  as  a  result  of  re¬ 
cent  regtilations,  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  Ik  widely  publicized  as  ‘vic- 
t(»ry  fabrics’  and  might  gain  a  de¬ 
gree  of  consumer  prestige  not  pre¬ 
viously  enjoyed  by  them. 

“  1  his  shoidd  receive  the  careful 
attention  (»f  manufacturers  who 
ha\e  been  accustomed  to  use  all- 
W(M)1  worsteds  exclusively.  It  might 
Ik  advisable  for  these  firms  to  con¬ 
sider  using  pait  wool  materials, 
some  of  which  are  said  to  be  more 
desirable  than  is  generally  realized 
—especially  by  coat  makers  who 
have  not  given  much  thought  to 
them  up  to  this  time. 

75%  Of  Worsted  Output 

“It  is  estimated  that  seventy-five 
JKr  cent  of  the  jjresent  all-wool 
worsted  out|}ut  is  for  military  us¬ 
age:  most  of  the  remainder  being 
for  the  civilian  men’s  wear  field. 
Fhere  are  iKtter  opportunities  for 
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satisfactory  operation  in  the  sport 
and  casual  type  fabrics  than  in  the 
better  dressy  cloths. 

“Re-processed  and  re-used  wool, 
said  to  be  more  plentiful  at  present 
than  at  almost  any  time  in  the 
past,  can  be  used  for  them  (but  not 
for  worsteds) .  Woolen  type  mate¬ 
rials,  skilfully  styled  in  dressy-like 
fashions  and  colors,  might  win 
much  favor  for  fall. 

"From  present  indications,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  there  will 
be  a  sufficient  supply  of  materials 
to  meet  the  industry’s  fall  require¬ 
ments,  although  there  will  be  de¬ 
viations  from  the  normal,  in  both 
the  quality  and  character  of  mate¬ 
rials  available. 

“There  may  not  be  enough 
looms  for  pnxlucing  the  required 
volume  of  the  manipulated  cloths, 
in  the  w<x)len  industry,  but  the 
machinery  in  other  divisions  of  the 
textile  trade  are  said  to  be  suitable 
for  making  many  of  those  fabrics.” 


Promotion  News  in  Fabrics 


BL()()MING1).\LE  BRO.S.,  of  tobacco  pouches 
New  York  last  month  con-  club  covers,  tei 
ducted  an  extensive  promotion  of  shopping  bags, 
a  single  fabric— Tackle  Twill,  in  overnight  bags, 
seven  different  departments  of  the  and  yard  goods, 
store. 

Originally  developed  for  use  in 
football  trousers,  but  more  recent-  ia/  b 

ly  adapted  for  an  extended  list  of  Cotton  Week 
fabric  purposes,  this  new  cloth  is 
a  Crown  Tested  rayon  and  cotton 
fabric,  a  fine-texture  article  of  un¬ 
usual  strength. 

Thirty-one  different  items  of 
merchandise  were  featured  in  the 
Bloomingdale  promotion,  and  a 
partial  list  of  the  Tackle  Twill 
merchandise  includes  the  follow'- 
ing; 

Men's  and  women’s  raincoats 
and  rainhats,  golf  jackets,  station 
wagon  coats,  infant’s  snow  suits, 
handbags,  sport  jackets,  sw'im 
trunks,  armv  kits,  men’s  slippers. 


National  Cotton  Week  will  be 
observed  this  year  during  the  peri¬ 
od  May  15  to  23,  according  to  The 
Cotton-Textile  Institute  and  the 
National  Cotton  Council. 

With  supplies  of  other  textile 
fibers  dwindling  under  the  impact 
of  war  and  with  the  expectation 
that  about  half  of  the  output  of 
the  cotton  industry  will  be  diverted 
to  military  uses  before  the  end  of 
the  year,  it  is  the  intention  of  spon¬ 
sors  of  the  event  to  educate  con¬ 
sumers  to  buy  durable,  attractive 
yet  long-wearing  cottons  which  will 
stand  up  through  innumerable 
washings. 


;e’s  All-Crochet  Fashion  Show 


New  Embroiderv  Effect 


new  development  which  is 
said  to  make  possible  a  wider 
variety  of  design  in  the  applique 
of  cotton  fibers  to  fabric,  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  embroidered  treatment,  is 
featured  by  .\rnold  Print  Works  in 
its  new  line  of  Fibredown  voiles. 

Larger  individual  motifs  of  ap- 
pliqued  fibers  than  have  been  com¬ 
mercially  practical  heretofore,  form 
the  pattern  of  several  of  these  new 
voiles.  Each  of  the  eleven  different 
patterns  in  the  line,  is  available 
in  nine  colors. 


“Pattern  Patter” 

Better  selling  under  the  Na¬ 
tional  Defense  program  is  stressed 
by  the  Simplicity  Pattern  Com¬ 
pany  in  its  new  magazine  “Pattern 
Patter”  which  is  currently  l>eing 
mailed  to  twenty-five  thousand  pat¬ 
tern  and  fabric  salespeople  in  the 
retail  stores.  The  publication  is 
about  pocket  size  and  contains  arti¬ 
cles  by  salespeople  on  selling,  cus¬ 
tomer  approach,  and  lietter  knowl¬ 
edge  of  merchandise. 

The  purpose  of  the  publication 
is  to  aid  and  assist  pattern  and 
fabric  salespeople  in  the  proper 
service  of  their  customers. 


At  Kre^e’s,  Newark,  N.  J.,  the 
first  all-crochet  fashion  show 
was  presented  in  the  latter  part  of 
January,  .\bout  1,000  women  were 
in  attendance  to  view  33  garments 
worn  by  Powers  models.  Free  di¬ 
rection  sheets  were  available  in  the 
art  needlework  department  for 
hats,  jackets,  coats  and  blouses 
shown,  and  it  is  reported  that  hun¬ 
dreds  of  customers  stopped  off  at 
that  department  to  buy  materials. 
Needlewomen  were  stationed  there 
to  help  customers  start  on  any  de¬ 
signs  they  were  interested  in 
crocheting. 


In  promoting  the  show,  Kresge’s 
used  advertising,  large  hand-let¬ 
tered  posters  at  strategic  points 
about  the  store,  table  cards  in  their 
lunch  room,  and  post  cards  which 
were  sent  to  all  those  on  the  mail¬ 
ing  list  of  the  art  needlework  de¬ 
partment.  Two  street  windows  dis¬ 
played  blow-ups  of  a  number  of 
the  fashions  featured  in  the  show. 

The  show  was  presented  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Spool  Cot¬ 
ton  Company  who  report  that  they 
are  prepared  to  stage  and  furnish 
exhibits  to  other  stores. 
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EVERY  MONTH!— FOUR  PAGES  OF  SIMPLICITY  PATTERN 
FASHIONS  IN  GOOD  HOUSEk^EEPING  MAGAZINE 

"Good  Housekeeping”  readers  are  your  best  custcmiers.  majjuequins.  (3)  By  local  newspaper  and  radio  advertising. 


They  represent  a  true  cross  section  of  the  best  purchasing 
power  in  your  community.  "Sew”  this  potential  home 
dressmaking  market  to  your  store— tie  up  this  fine  Good  j 
Housekeeping  reader  audience  to  your  piece  goods  and  / 
pattern  departments:  (1)  By  floor  displays  of  the  new 
Simplicity-Good  Housekeeping  featured  patterns.  (2)  By 
window  displays  of  new  fabrics  and  Simplicity  fashioin  on 


(M  By  direct  mail  announcements  to  your  piece  goods 
customers.  (5)  By  displaying  Simplicity  posters  [eminently 
in  your  pattern  and  piece  goods  sections.  It  will  pay  you  to 
merchandise  this  Simplicity— Good  Housekeeping  pattern 
feature  aggressively  and  profit  by  the  additional  traffic  in 
your  piece  goods  and  pattern  departments.  Write  Simplicity 
Pattern  Company  for  fi:ee  prmnotional  material. 


200  MADl|oN  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

SIMPUCITY  IS  AMERICA'S  FASHION  \  THE  WORLD’S  LARGEST  PATTERN  COMPANY 

NOTE— April  Good  Housekeeping  Magazine  containing  four  new  pages  of  Simplicity  Patterns  will  be  on  sale  about  March  20th< 


low  TO  “SEW”  THEM  TOGETHER 


Fashions  and  Fabrics — Two  Important  New 
Books  Appear 


Tf-xtile  Fabrics,  Isabel  B.  Win¬ 
gate,  A.B.,  M.  S.  Assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Retailing,  Co-ordi¬ 
nator  at  New  York.  University 
of  Retailing— Prentice  Hall— 
624  pages;  $5.35. 

ORE  than  ever  liefore,  con¬ 
sumers  want  to  know  all 
the  facts  about  textile  merchandise 
—what  the  basic  raw’  materials  used 
are,  how  the  goods  are  constructed, 
what  can  be  expected  of  them,  and 
how  to  care  for  them. 

VV^ith  this  thought  primarily  in 
mind,  Prentice-Hall  has  just  pub¬ 
lished  a  revised  edition  of  “Textile 
Fabrics." 

Textile  Fabrics  does  not  attempt 
to  train  students  for  textile  manu¬ 
facturing,  but  aims,  rather,  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  facts  about  textiles  that 
make  for  satisfaction  in  use. 

Fhe  book  outlines  pertinent  cer¬ 
tainties  that  will  guide  the  cus¬ 
tomer  in  making  the  best  selection 
for  his  or  her  needs,  and  it  inter¬ 
prets,  for  the  consumer-buyer,  the 
terms  found  on  tags  and  labels  af¬ 
fixed  to  textile  fabrics  sold  in 
stores,  as  well  as  the  terms  found 
in  factual  advertisements. 

Finally,  it  emphasizes  the  selling 
])oints  of  textile  fabrics  that  will 
make  a  retail  salesman  more  effec¬ 
tive.  Manufacturing  processes  have 
iK’en  presented  only  in  relation  to 
the  way  in  which  such  processes 
affect  the  factors  that  consumers 
look  for  in  their  fabric  purchases. 

-E.  S.  H. 

Merchandising  of  Fashions— 
John  B.  Swinney,  The  Ronald 
Press,  New  York,  397  pp.; 
S4.00. 

N  a  well  rounded  discussion  of 
the  problems  and  practices  of 
ready-to-wear  prcKluction  and  pro¬ 
motion,  the  author  draws  on  his 
years  of  intimate  ex|K'rience  in  the 
merchandising  of  ready-to-wear  to 
present  a  volume  which  cannot 
help  but  be  recognized  as  a  valu¬ 
able  practical  contribution  to  the 
training  of  those  who  are  ambiti¬ 
ous  to  do  a  better  job  in  this  field. 
Students  and  others  who  have  not 
had  the  opportunity  to  observe  the 


systems  of  some  of  the  better  known 
stores  oj>erating  in  the  ready-to- 
wear  fields  will  find  a  wealtfi  of 
information  on  how  to  meet  the 
every  day  problems  of  buying  and 
selling,  stotk  control  and  the  vari¬ 
ous  phases  of  merchandising  arith¬ 
metic. 

The  book  is  unique  in  that  the 
author,  unlike  many  <ontemjx>- 
rary  writers  on  the  subject  gives  no 
space  to  a  discussion  of  how  the 
industry  should  be  reorganized  to 
conform  to  his  j)et  ideas  or  theo¬ 
ries.  Rather  he  faithfully  reports 
the  accepted  metluKls  of  many  of 
.America’s  foremost  department 
stores  and  specialty  shops,  whose 
ojxjrations  he  has  closely  observed 
by  actual  contact  in  the  store,  or 
by  observation  in  the  managing  of 
one  of  the  well  known  resident 
buying  organizations  representing 

Kleinert's  Charts  Its 
Rubber 

N  a  statement  of  policy  to  the 
notion  buyer,  I.  B.  Kleinert 
Rubber  Company  says  that  since  all 
rubbc’r  is  needeci  for  defense  pur¬ 
poses  and  it  is  therefore  not  logical 
that  it  be  available  for  notion 
items,  they  relinquish  their  stock 
of  raw  rubber  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  In  anticipation  of  this 
emergency  they  say  they  have  de- 
NcloiK'd  and  designed  substitutes 
for  rubber  items  for  which  there  is 
a  universal  tlemand. 

In  detail  their  statement  of  mer¬ 
chandising  policy  follows: 

"1.  We  will  not  ojx-n  any  new  ac¬ 
counts  until  prtKluction  on 
new  items  warrants  it. 

“2.  ^Ve  will  not  permit  anyone  to 
over-buy  at  the  expense  of 
others. 

“3.  We  will  allot  our  present 
available  stock  of  rublx-r  and 
rubberized  items  to  fill  orders 
on  the  basis  of  last  year’s 
month  by  month  purchases 
until  the  supply  is  exhausted. 
“4.  Due  to  our  early  adoption  of 
the  above  policy,  kleinert’s 
can  now  assure  you  of  a  con¬ 
tinuous  supply  of  current 


a  group  of  s|x’cialty  shops.  The 
material,  in  fact,  forms  the  basis  of 
the  training  course  he  conducts  as 
Instructor  in  Fashion  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Extension  Division,  Columbia 
University. 

The  chapter  subjects  follow;  1n- 
TRODL’t;TioN  TO  FASHION  Retaii.inc; 
The  SroRY  of  Fashion;  Fl'nda- 

MENTAI.S  OF  GtM)l)  Df.SICN;  Ci.\R- 
MENT  PRODl'CriON;  PLANS  AND  Re- 

sL’LTs;  Deciding  What  Fashions  to 
Buy;  Buyi.ng  Fashion  Merch.vn- 
dise;  Special  Forms  of  Buying; 
Manipulating  St(k:r  Investme.nts 
AND  St(h;k  .Assortments;  Promot¬ 
ing  AND  Dramatizing  a  fashion 

BuSINE.SS;  CotJPERATING  WITH  AD¬ 
VERTISING  AND  Display  Depart¬ 
ments;  Selling  Fashion  Merchan 
dise;  C^onsumer  SATisFAt:TioN;  .Al¬ 
teration  Work,  Custom  Orders, 
Manufacturing  and  Special  Or¬ 
ders;  LABt)R  Problems  in  G.vrme.nt 
Manufacturing  and  Retailing: 
Design  Protection. 

-j.  W.  H. 

Course  Through  the 
Shortage 

dress  shield  styles  for  your  nor¬ 
mal  requirements  during  the 
spring  season,  and  an  increas¬ 
ing  supply  of  non-rubber  types. 
“5.  Our  supply  of  Nuvo  sanitary 
belts  is  uninterrupted. 

“6.  One-third  of  the  quantity  of 
Sava-Wave  bathing  caps  pur¬ 
chased  last  year  will  be  avail¬ 
able  from  our  stock,  month  by 
month,  for  the  1942  season. 

“7.  There  will  be  no  limit  to  our 
supply  of  Garment  Grippers. 
“8.  ^Ve  will  continue  to  develop 
and  increase  our  prtKluction 
to  the  utmost  on  non-rubber 
waterprtKtf  items  including  air- 
lite  dress  shields,  braforins, 
sani-scants.  skirt  shields  and 
shower  caps. 

“9.  Non-rubber  girdles  will  make 
their  appearance  shortly.  Tour¬ 
ist  cases  and  bathing  bags  with 
waterprtwf  linings  are  avail¬ 
able  in  desired  quantities. 

“Of  course,  the  above  is  subject 
to  nuxlification  if  .the  Government 
issues  additional  limiting  orders  or 
wants  more  of  our  facilities,  labor 
or  machinery  than  is  at  present 
allotted  for  defense  requirements.’’ 
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SHORT-SIGHTED 
OR  FAR-SIGHTED? 

It’s  strange  how  dilfcrcnt  a  situation  can  look  from 
two  points  of  view.  For  instance,  if  you  took  a  short¬ 
sighted  view  of  present  conditions,  and  saw  how  un¬ 
able  we  are  to  satisfy  the  market’s  requirements  ft)r 
rayon,  you  might  conclude  that  we  should  devote  our¬ 
selves  loo  per  cent  to  production,  and  discontinue  all 
other  activities.  You  might  sav'  that  these  other  activi¬ 
ties,  which  include  fiber  research,  fabric  development, 
mill  technique  and  sales  assistance,  were  non-es.sential. 


that  money  spent  on  them  was  money  wasted.  You 
might  think  so— today. 

But  look  again  at  the  same  situation,  and  this  time 
be  far-sighted.  You’ll  see  how  essential  these  research 
and  development  activities  really  are.  You’ll  see  that 
the  ideas  developed  by  these  practical  scientists  are 
destined  to  aid  America’s  textile  industry  immeasur¬ 
ably  today  and  in  the  future,  when  conditions  return 
to  normal  and  problems  other  than  supply  arise  to 
plague  us. 

Our  research  program  goes  right  on,  as  though  . 
nothing  unusual  were  happening  outside  the  labora¬ 
tories. 


ToiH*.  1042 — American  Curp. 


AMERICAN  VISCOSE  CORPORATION 

World? s  Largest  Producer  of  Rayon  Yam 

SAI.F.S  OFFICES:  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Charlotte,  N.  C.;  Providence,  R.  1.;  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

PLANTS  AT;  Marcus  Hook,  Pa.;  Parkersburg,  \V.  Va.;  Roanoke,  Va.;  Lewistown,  Pa.; 
Nitro,  VV'.  Va.;  Mcadvillc,  Pa.;  Front  Royal.  Va. 
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^oAlUcut 


By  Bobbe  Donner 
Sketches  by  the  Author 


Shirt  and  pantie  in  one 
to  wear  under  slacks— 
called  “Blitzies”  because 
it  simplifies  dressing 
when  the  air  raid  alarm 
sounds.  From  Eastern 
Isles.  The  little  display 
dolls  are  the  creation  of 
Sara  Mildred  Strauss. 
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the  shoulder.  Others  are  designed 
to  rest  flat  on  the  table  or  open 
easily  without  spilling  their  con¬ 
tents  in  spite  of  shape  or  bulk. 

Some  Lines  in  Detail 

Fried-Lo  bags  present  a  widely 
assorted  fabric  line.  Leather  trims 
some  styles,  chieHy  as  accents  in 
patent  and  saddle  leathers  to  co¬ 
ordinate  with  the  trend  for  fabric 
and  leather  trimmed  shoes.  Faille 
is  a  leader  with  this  resource.  They 
also  show  in  flannels,  tapestried 
terry  cloths,  embroidered  linens  in 
pan-American  colors  on  white  or 
natural,  or  white  on  navy,  red  or 
black  in  an  all-over  design. 

Very  large  12"xl6"  envelopes 
finished  with  padded  rolled  edges, 
crushables  with  large  square  wood¬ 
en  frames,  padded  rolled  zipper- 
closings  and  a  huge  flannel  or  faille 
numlx;r  with  water-proof  compart¬ 
ment  holding  a  normal  16  rib  un- 
brella  are  leading  types.  Metal  and 
plastics  and  Incite  frames  are 
plentiful  here  too. 

Bag  Fittings  Important 

La  France,  known  as  a  leather 
bag  resource,  also  is  showing  failles 
and  patents.  Their  faille  knitting 
under-arm  bag  designed  to  hold 
full  length  needles  and  wool,  as 
well  as  vanity  and  other  purse  de¬ 
tails  is  a  current  fashion  headline. 
Their  “pretzel”  bag— so  called  be¬ 
cause  the  handle  is  twisted  into  an 
adjustable  two-way  fashion— is  of 
soft,  pliable  calf,  and  comes  in  red, 
navy,  kelly,  tan,  brown  and  black. 
This  resource  is  still  equipped  to 
deliver  sculptured  leather  bags,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  this  process  is 
dependent  upon  rubber  as  a  back¬ 
ing.  In  their  patent  group  the 
large  fold-over  is  an  exceptionally 
smart  bag,  its  stark  simplicity  mak¬ 
ing  it  a  perfect  accent  for  suit  or 
dressier  fr(Kk. 

Evans  Case  is  a  resource  for  well- 
made  tailored  bags  in  the  top 
brackets.  I'hese  are  of  finest  calf¬ 
skins,  alligators,  pythons,  and  pa¬ 
tents.  They  are  exquisitely  lined 
and  fitted  with  fine  accessories, 
cigarette  cases,  combs,  vanities  and 
so  forth.  Illustrated  is  their  dia¬ 
mond  shaped  sports  feature  with 
the  adjustable  handle  in  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  safe  and  convenient 
manner. 


Gloves 

In  the  glove  field,  the  casual 
type,  slip-on  with  plain  or  contrast 
slip  stitching  is  a  big  seller.  In  the 
lower  price  groups  the  double- 
w’oven  cotton  suedes  and  rayons, 
and  the  angel-skins  or  milanese 
weaves  are  available  in  w'hites, 
tans,  pastels,  military  and  defense 
blues,  pinks,  reds,  greens,  gold  and 
navys.  Linens  and  cotton  piques 
in  white,  with  colored  contrast  pip¬ 
ing  in  navy  or  red  are  featured  for 
summer  and  coordinated  with  hats 
and  bags  by  Daniel  Hays  who  spon¬ 
sor  the  Merry  Hull  finger-free  four- 
chettes.  With  this  firm  the  upper 
bracket  group  in  leathers  are  ex¬ 
tremely  smart  and  include  mochas, 
.South  African  cajieskins  and  suedes 
in  the  new  tans,  and  saddle  browns. 
The  “Defender”  is  one  of  their  best 
numbers  and  looks  distinctive  and 
highly  casual. 

Slip-ons  with  godet  culls  or  un¬ 
crushed  8  button  lengths  are  de¬ 
signed  for  wear  with  any  type  of 
costume.  To  the  tailored  garment 
the  slip-on  adds  a  soft  touch  with¬ 
out  too  much  chi-chi  and  to  the 
dressier  frock  a  note  of  real  distinc¬ 
tion. 

H.  H.  .Schmidt  Glove  Co.  show  a 
very  colorful  selection  in  double 
woven  cotton  chamois  suedes  and 
in  the  silk  rayons  which  cover  a 
wide  range  in  sizes,  lengths  and 
colors.  Leading  in  demand  are  the 
casuals  or  classic  slip-ons  with  slip 
stitching  either  in  self  or  contrasted 
colors.  Here  too  gold,  pinks,  de¬ 
fender  blues,  buff,  greens,  reds, 
navy  and  black  and,  of  course, 
whites  are  plentiful. 


Geometric  silhouette  in  a  wide- 
opening  spring  bag  from  Evans 
Case.  Has  a  convertible  shoulder 
strap. 


Spring  handbag  lines  feature  un¬ 
usual  shapes,  unusual  capacity, 
and  many  new  fittings.  Many  have 
been  specifically  designed  for 
women  in  wartime  and  will  accom¬ 
modate  flashlights,  knitting  need¬ 
les,  first-aid  kits  or  what  have  you. 

Blouses  and  Neckwear 

In  a  season  of  suits  and  slacks, 
the  shirtwaist  blouse  is,  of  course, 
a  classic  with  a  future.  Eastern  Isles 
Importing  Co.,  until  now  a  Philip¬ 
pine  manufacturing  resource,  has 
patented  a  variation  on  the  shirt¬ 
waist  theme,  designed  to  meet  the 
emergency  of  air-raid  alarms  or  the 
every-day  time  saving  needs  of  busy 
women.  Called  “Blitzies,”  this  gar¬ 
ment  is  a  shirtwaist,  pantie  and 
bra-in-one.  Shirt  and  pantie  are 
in  one,  with  a  removable  crotch. 
It  has  a  double-breasted  front  to 
obviate  the  need  for  a  bra.  It 
comes  in  silk  rayon  crepes,  polka 
dot  stripes  and  colorful  prints. 

Illustrating  the  versatility  of  this 
garment  most  graphically  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  group  of  display  dolls  de¬ 
signed  by  Sara  Mildred  Strauss,  a 
creative  dancer  who  conceived  these 
charming  figurenes  capable  of  in¬ 
terpreting  any  movement  or  action 
with  a  startling  freedom  and  hu¬ 
man  action  quality.'  It  is  reported 
that  several  stores  are  planning 
their  use  for  displays. 
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Customer-Selected  Coat  and  Suit 
Introduced  for  Spring 


Thousands  of  retail  custom¬ 
ers  recently  stipulated  certain 
basic  style  features  that  they  pre¬ 
ferred  in  their  spring  coats  and 
suits.  C^hecking  the  questions  and 


Casual  but  soft  and  feminine  is 
the  choice  for  the  1942  spring  coat. 


sketches  of  the  N.R.D.G..^.  Fawcett 
Fashion  Preference  Poll,  these  cus¬ 
tomers  were  very  positive  and  defi¬ 
nite.  They  wanted  a  tailored  suit. 


The  suit  must  have  all  the  snap 
and  dash  of  the  smartest  military 
uniform,  yet  it  must  be  versatile 
.  .  .  offer  possibilities  for  soft  acces¬ 
sories  as  well  as  tailored  ones.  The 
suit  illustrated  incorporates  those 
features,  worked  out  in  100% 
virgin  wool  in  navy  and  pastels  and 
having  all  the  fine  tailoring  that  is 
usually  associated  with  men’s  wear. 
I'he  cut  and  drape  of  the  link  but¬ 
toned  jacket  is  particularly  note¬ 
worthy.  This  is  a  suit  that  will  go 
smartly  through  the  next  few  years. 

I'he  coat,  soft  and  feminine  in 
design,  has  a  sturdy  wearability 
that  will  be  good  for  several  sea¬ 
sons.  Also  of  100%  virgin  wool,  it 
is  a  conservative  rendition  of  high- 
style,  high-priced  fashion  that  is  ex¬ 
cellent  for  the  medium  priced  mar¬ 
ket.  It  comes  in  navy  with  a  white 
detachable  pique  collar,  and  in 
gold  and  horizon  blue. 

Both  suit  and  coat  will  retail  for 
about  $25  each. 

*  *  * 

CATHERINE  ROBERTS, 
Fashion  Editor  of  the  Fawcett 
Women’s  Group,  spoke  at  the  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division’s  Convention 
session  on  ready-to-wear,  on  some 
of  the  broad  findings  of  the 
N.R.D.G.A.  Fawcett  Poll.  Miss 
Roberts  said,  “The  customer  (when 


Classic,  versatile,  dashing  and 
utterly  practical  is  the  1942  spring 
suit. 


I  say  customer  I  mean  the  girl  who 
is  in  the  lower  price  brackets,  but 
still  is  tremendously  inteersted  in 
fashion)  .  .  .  know's  what  she 
wants.” 

It  was  the  purjxtse  of  the 
NRDGA  h'awcett  fashion  prefer¬ 
ence  poll  to  find  out  what  those 
things  she  wants  are,  explained 
Miss  Roberts.  Questionnaires  por¬ 
traying  fashion  trends  w'ere  sent  to 
the  stores  to  the  individual  depart¬ 
ment  concerned  with  the  question¬ 
naire,  and  there  the  store  asked  10 
customers  to  answer  the  tjuestions 
on  the  questionnaire.  No  coercion 
was  used  on  the  customer,  she 
merely  indicated  her  3  choices  of 
styles  offered  giving  the  first  pref¬ 
erence  first,  etc.  d'he  styles  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  polls  covered  a  range 
from  the  idtra  conservative  to  the 
high  fashion.  After  the  poll  was 
made  merchandise  approximating 
the  styles  selected  by  the  women 
was  bought  and  sent  to  the  stores 
desiring  it.  Fhousands  of  these 
garments  sold  all  over  the  country. 
Some  stores  had  Itetter  success  than 
others.  Miss  Roberts  felt  that  was 
due  to  the  way  the  stores  promoted 
the  garments  in  their  own  store. 
Stores  carrying  complete  stock  of 
this  merchandise  and  doing  a  full 
promotion  job  on  it  were  the  ones 
who  derived  the  greatest  benefits, 
she  said. 
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FOR  SALE:  Seven  complete  floors  of  Grand  Rapids 
Department  Store  Fixtures  and  Equipment  of  the  Former 
Rudge  &  Guenzel  Co.,  of  Lincoln^  Nebr. 

WALL  CASES,  FLOOR  CASES, 

AND  WARDROBE  CASES  OF 
MAHOGANY  AND  PLATE  GLASS. 

ALL  IN  EXCELLENT  CONDITION. 

MUST  BE  SOLD  PROMPTLY. 

Address  inquiries  to: 

GOLD  &  CO.,  LINCOLN,  NEBR. 
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Corner  of  the  picture  department  at  Marshall 
Field,  featuring  stylized  wail  decoration. 


Renascence  in 
the  Picture  Department? 


SOMEIHING  started,  and  no 
question  alM)ui  it,  when  S.  T. 
Seidman  asked  in  the  |aniiary  issue 
of  Thk  IUji.lftin,  “Is  Vour  Picture 
Department  .Asleep?”  .\  nund)er  of 
our  readers  frankly  admitted  that 
their  picture  departments  were 
asleep,  and  asked  to  know  more 
about  the  plan  Mr.  Seidman  de¬ 
scribed  for  waking  them  up. 

That  plan  was,  as  our  readers 
will  recall,  to  make  available  to  a 
broad  buying  pid)lic,  “a  gradually 
increasing  collection  of  fine  art 
prints  priced  inexpensively  and 
making  their  appeal  to  a  popular 
taste  whose  standards  The  Artists’ 
Society  hopes  to  improve  as  it  goes 
along.” 

In  addition  to  letters  from  stores, 
we  have  a  particularly  interesting 
comment  from  Miss  Julia  Lukas  of 
Newman  Decor.  Miss  Lukas  ap¬ 
plauds  the  idea  of  educating  a 
store’s  public  to  appreciation  of 
fine  art,  but  points  out  that  the 
well  balanced  picture  department 
should  give  attention  to  the  styl¬ 
ized  decorative  picture  as  well,  the 
picture  which  makes  no  attempt  at 
being  fine  art  but  serves  handsome¬ 
ly  as  wall  decoration.  This  type  of 
picture,  she  feels,  is  to  the  picture 
department  what  costume  jewelry 
is  to  the  jewelry  department. 

The  “wall  decoration”  type  of 
picture  is  keyed  in  color  to  rugs 
and  fabrics,  handsomely  matted 
and  framed,  and  sold  as  a  finished 
product.  It  has,  she  points  out, 
“Three  important  sales-enticing 
qualities:  glamour,  style  and  value. 
Glamour  attracts  attention.  Style 
introduces  a  powerful  fashion  note. 


It  correlates  pictures  with  other 
home  furnishings  in  the  store  and 
accomplishes  the  vital  task  of  out- 
nuHling  meaningless  and  iK'auty- 
less  atrocities  that  have  cluttered 
walls  since  the  year  before  the  bliz¬ 
zard.” 

She  continues:  “Once  a  store 
realizes  the  possibilities  that  pic¬ 
tures  offer,  the  next  step  ought  to 
l>e  a  general  overhauling  of  the 
cluttered,  old-fashioned  depart¬ 
ment.  Keep  decorative  pictures 
sejjarate  from  realistic  groups  and 
those  that  are  in  the  fine  art  class. 
Group  them  according  to  color. 
Sell  them  for  color.  Train  the  sales 
force  to  know  what  they  are  sell¬ 
ing.  Let  them  realize  how  success¬ 


fully  these  pictures  fit  in  rooms 
with  period  as  well  as  modern  fur¬ 
niture,  just  as  other  contemporary 
accessories  do.  Train  them  to  ask 
customers  for  detailed  descriptions 
of  rooms  so  that  they  can  suggest 
the  right  picture  for  the  right 
place.  This  includes  judgment  in 
color,  size  and  subject.  Gooperate 
with  other  departments  in  the  store 
so  that  new  picture  ideas  are  cir¬ 
culated  and  seen,  and  the  theme  of 
leall  decoration  encouraged.” 

|.  L.  Hudson,  Marshall  Field, 
Gimbel  Bros.,  Bullock’s  and  others 
are  reported  to  be  exjrerimenting 
successfully  with  the  program  of 
merchandise  segregation  and  sales 
training  that  Miss  Lukas  describes. 


Babies  Brought  Business  to  Bloomingdale’s 


Bloomingdale’s  gave  a  whole  window  to  a  single  type  of  picture  (perennial¬ 
ly  popular  babies)  in  February,  and  reported  extraordinarily  gtK)d  results. 
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Q(Metif  Jluixfen^f 

By  Pearl  Berry 


Allocation,  Experimentation,  Conservation  in  Corsets 


WHATEVER  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  may  be  on  rubber  allo¬ 
cation  for  the  corset  indus¬ 
try  on  surgical  type  garments  fol¬ 
lowing  the  recent  session  in  Wash¬ 
ington  between  manufacturers  and 
the  WPB,  one  thing  is  certain,  say 
the  manufacturers.  Work  is  being 
done  in  designing  new  garments 
that  will  give  the  American  woman 
the  best  control  pmssible  from  avail¬ 
able  materials  without  the  use  of 
rubber.  No  time  is  going  to  be  lost 
on  wishful  thinking  or  lack  of 
planning.  Along  what  lines  of  ex¬ 
periment  these  garments  are  being 
developed,  we  have  not  learned. 
Some  hints  about  gussets  of  special 
firm  knit  fabric  are  heard  in  the 
market,  but  questioning  did  not 
disclose  anything  approaching  a 
statement  of  fact.  Firms  which  have 
continued  to  make  lace,  hook  and 
clasp  models  despite  the  trend  to 
rubberized  garments  are  naturally 
less  concerned  about  the  present 
situation.  They  feel  they  are 
equipped  to  carry  on,  unless  and 
until  some  revolutionary  design 
enters  the  industry  which  may 
prove  a  renaissance  in  corset  artis- 
try. 

Continue  Conservative 
Promotions 

Whether  women  are  rushing  cor¬ 
set  departments  at  this  time  or  not, 
it  is  the  belief  of  many  from  differ¬ 
ent  branches  of  the  industry  that 
we  should  continue  conservative 
promotions  so  that  customers  will 
continue  to  associate  their  founda¬ 
tion  needs  with  their  favorite  cor¬ 
set  departments  or  brands.  At  the 
moment  we  hear  the  demand  for 
foundations  is  varying  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  To  let  corset 
departments  drift  with  whatever 
demand  may  be  felt,  great  or  little, 
would  be  unsound  merchandising, 
many  believe.  We  are  certain  to 
have  drastic  changes  or  elimina¬ 
tions  of  some  types  of  garments 
and  when  new  models  come  in, 
those  who  have  not  kept  customers 


aware  of  the  fact  that  their  p)et 
fitters  are  “still  doing  business” 
may  find  that  a  tremendous  promo¬ 
tional  effort  may  be  necessary  to 
get  business  back  again.  We  noted 
that  even  during  the  rush  which 
corset  departments  had  when  foun¬ 
dations  was  first  threatened  with  a 
shortage  of  rubber,  some  stores  con- 
tinuecl  to  run  small  ads  on  num- 
l>ers  on  which  they  had  built  up  a 
steady  trade.  Now  we  see  some  ads 
of  girdles  for  wear  with  the  new 
spring  suits  (which  are  w’idely  ac¬ 
claimed)  ,  but  the  majority  of  these 
are  in  higher  or  high  priced  brack¬ 
ets.  Some  steady  promotion  by  cer- 


FORMFIT’S  HIGH -CUT 
GIRDLE  is  perfect 
for  suits _ 7*50 


Now,  wbcm  yoo'ro  Uvlsg  la  mIh  tmd 
imlfonst,  •  trim,  fif«n  b  mora 

importuit  lhaa  over.  Formfil'a  a«w  firdU, 
wilh  ila  liigh  rut,  Koned  frnat  halpa  yoa 
•land  and  ait  ertct.  Firm  batiatr,  with  (our 
fleiiblc  arciioiM  o(  raj  on  aitU  coiion  elaa* 

^  Ik*  13  aad  17*iack  laaiika.  Taaraaa, 

AM  Ctrnm,  SaMod,  laM 

m—  foi  umm  hi  am  dt  nrinMi  >oom 

“At  trim,  straight  figure  is  more 
important  than  ever,”  say  .\bra- 
ham  &  Straus  in  promoting  their 
suit  girdles. 


tain  stores  is  seen  for  the  full- 
average  and  full  figures  at  middle 
bracket  prices.  Little  advertising  is 
seen  for  the  young  figure  type  gar¬ 
ments  which  could  so  easily  slip  in¬ 
to  a  corsetless  group.  This  group 
comprises  a  good  bit  of  corset  sell¬ 
ing  and  we  are  assured  there  will  be 
many  smart  new  models  designed 
for  them  for  a  possible  rubberless 
period.  And,  we  are  further  as¬ 
sured,  the  new  models  will  be  much 
more  than  garter  belts  and  will 
have  far  greater  function.  It  would 
seem  advisable  to  keep  this  group 
control-conscious  by  not  letting 
down  on  all  promotion.  This  need 
not  be  expensive.  For  example,  to 
put  an  occasional  girdle  in  a  suit 
or  dress  window  or  display  some 
bras  in  blouse  departments  might 
be  a  good  idea. 

Offer  Conservation  Advice 

Many  successful  corset  depart¬ 
ments  have  built  up  a  splendid 
business  largely  because  of  steady 
promotion  over  a  long  period  of 
time.  Some  have  consistently 
broken  into  straight  garment  pro¬ 
motions  to  advertise  fitting  services 
or  special  fitters.  They  found  it 
too,  paid  dividends.  Women  obvi¬ 
ously  appreciated  the  offer  of  spe¬ 
cial  services. 

We  wrote  at  length  last  month 
about  departments  offering  advice 
to  customers  on  how  to  prolong 
the  life  of  garments  already  bought. 
We  heard  from  some  stores  that 
they  thought  the  idea  was  good.  So 
we  would  like  to  call  attention 
again  to  this  service.  To  tell  cus¬ 
tomers  now  that  frequent  washing 
is  easier  than  washings  at  long  in¬ 
tervals  may  seem  too  obvious  to 
some  fitters  to  even  mention  the 
fact,  but  don’t  forget  that  human 
nature  being  what  it  is  many  of  us 
put  a  string  around  a  finger  to  re¬ 
mind  us  of  something  and  prompt¬ 
ly  forget  what  the  reason  was  which 
made  us  put  the  string  there.  So 
it  isn’t  out  of  order  to  remind  our 
corset  customers  to  wash  garments 
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Smart  stores  everywhere  advise 
gentle  Lux  care  for  precious  silks,  lovely 
rayons,  fine  cottons,  as  makers  of  lingerie 
recommend.  It’s  a  service  that  pays — 
in  satisfied  customers,  repeat  sales. 

New,  quick  Lux  removes  injurious 
perspiration  quickly,  yet  safely — keeps 
fabrics  and  laces  like  new  much  longer. 
And  long  wear  is  important  to  every 
woman  now! 

Caution  customers  to  avoid  harsh 
washday  soaps  and  cake-soap  rubbing. 
These  wear  things  out  sooner.  New, 
quick  Lux  has  no  harmful  alkali,  and 
with  Lux  there’s  no  rubbing.  It’s  fast — 
thrifty — safe  for  every  thing  safe  in  water. 


“TOE  INSIDE  STORY  OF  LINGERIE”  ■«  a 
pictorial  leaflet  on  the  care  of  lingerie  your 
enitomerg  will  appreciate.  Tells  how  to 
choose  and  care  for  slips,  nightwear,  negli¬ 
gees.  with  tips  on  avoiding  common  trouhles. 
^  rite  for  a  sample  to  Lux  Educational  Bur- 
*■**»  Lever  Brothers  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


^  SAFE  CARE  FOR  LINGERIE! 


More  makers  of  lingerie  advise 
New  Quick  LUX  than  advise  all 
other  soaps  put  together . . . 
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Careful  Laundering  of  Lingerie 
More  Important  Than  Ever 


often.  But  to  tell  customers  that 
perspiration  left  in  garments  is  acid 
and  wrecks  fabrics  is  a  startling  re¬ 
minder.  To  say  that  fretjuent  wash¬ 
ing  helps  to  retain  or  bring  back 
the  original  shape  of  garments  is 
downright  gootl  news  at  the  present 
time.  I'ell  customers  t(H>,  that  they 
should  not  use  hot  water,  not  alxjve 
98  to  100  degrees  because  neither 
garments  nor  hands  can  take  it 
kindly. 

No  Ironing 

Tell  them  to  hide  the  electric 
iron— forget  about  having  one  as 
far  as  foundation  garments  are  con¬ 
cerned.  Ironing  foundation  gar¬ 
ments  is  waste  effort  and  downright 
harmful  to  fabrics.  Without  iron¬ 
ing,  the  garment  will  take  on  the 
contour  of  the  Ixuly  the  first  time 
it  is  put  on.  But  do  remind  them 
to  hang  garments  properly  for  dry¬ 
ing.  Close  o|K‘nings  all  but  the 
garters— hang  away  from  heat- 
hang  so  air  will  get  at  them  and— 
use  only  non-alkali  soap  flakes. 

*  *  * 

A  Statement  by  the  Industry 

We  get  a  late  bulletin  from  the 
Corset  and  Brassiere  .\ssociation  of 
America  and  the  Associated  Cor¬ 
sets  and  Brassiere  Manufacturers, 
Inc.,  in  which  they  jointly  state: 

“The  foundation  garment  indus¬ 
try  is  more  than  willing  to  make 
whatever  sacrifices  the  War  effort 
demands.  According  to  Govern¬ 
ment  authorities  the  rubber  short¬ 
age  is  so  acute  that  the  available 
supply  is  not  fully  adequate  for 
military  needs.  We  understand  that 
only  an  extremely  limited  amount 
of  rubber  will  be  available  for  the 
most  essential  types  of  surgical  cor- 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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INFORMING  customers  alxiut 
ways  of  prolonging  the  wear  of 
lingerie,  pajamas,  housecoats 
can  be  a  patriotic  service  and  an 
important  part  of  gtKKl  selling  to¬ 
day.  In  the  past  we  have  felt  pretty 
good  about  the  fastness  of  dyes  our 
American  chemists  have  given  us 
and  because  they  have  Iteen  fast  or 
very  nearly  so,  many  women  have 
not  been  overly  cautious  about 
laundry.  At  least  not  as  careful  as 
they  may  find  they  must  lie  in  the 
future.  Our  dyes  of  the  future  will 
probably  mean  that  to  get  satisfac¬ 
tory  service  out  of  garments,  cus¬ 
tomers  should  be  informed  that 
special  attention  must  be  ac¬ 
corded  them.  In  the  words  of  F.  S. 
Blanchard,  Textile  Consultant,  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Industrial  Conservation, 
War  Production  Board,  who  spoke 
recently  on  the  dye  situation,  on 
bleaching  and  a  possible  future  of 
unbleached  materials  in  the  fashion 
picture: 

“There  is  hardly  an  important 
dyestuff  that  does  not  require  in  its 
make-up  certain  important  chemi¬ 
cals.  For  instance;  aluminum  chlo¬ 
ride  is  used  in  vat  dyes,  and  you  all 
know  what  aluminum  means  in 
our  Victory  program.  I'oluol— an 
important  ingredient  in  many  dye¬ 
stuffs— goes  into  T.  N.  T.  Dyestuff 
manufacturers  assure  us  that  they 
cannot  safely  point  to  any  impor¬ 
tant  colors  and  urge  stylists  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  them.  About  the  only 
advice  they  can  give  is  not  to  con¬ 
centrate  at  all,  stay  particularly 
away  from  the  Army  and  Navy 


colors— such  as  khakis,  olive  drabs, 
etc.,— and  be  ready  to  adapt  our 
styles  to  what  we  can  get. 

“Obviously,  heavy  shades  use  up 
more  dyestulls  than  lighter  shades, 
though  lighter  shades  depend  more 
upon  a  g(KKl  bleaching  job,  which 
uses  chlorine.  Chlorine  is  one  of 
our  scarce  chemicals.  But  before 
you  Ix'come  too  alarmed,  I  will  say 
that  1  have  seen  very  attractive 
prints  with  grounds  so  white  that 
it  was  hard  to  believe  that  they  had 
not  Ix'en  bleached— splendid  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  resourcefulness  of 
American  finishers.  Print  patterns 
requiring  smaller  coverage  of  colors 
will,  of  course,  conserve  dyestuffs. 
For  some  purpose  w’e  shall  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  able  to  get  along  very 
nicely  without  color  at  all.  .\nd 
I  shall  be  surprised  if  we  do  not 
see  many  attractive  unbleached  cot¬ 
tons— perhaps  using  fancy  weaves  to 
impart  variety.” 

Dye  Information 

From  one  of  the  largest  produc¬ 
ers  of  dyes  in  this  country  we  get 
the  report  that  they  are  still  able 
to  make  dyes  as  heretofore,  but 
cannot  say  how  long  they  will  have 
all  necessary  ingredients.  They 
talked  of  almost  certain  shortages 
of  certain  colors.  I'hose  used  in 
the  mamdacture  of  army  and  navy 
colors  will  lie  limited.  They  pre¬ 
dict  shortages  of  reds  and  browns 
in  particular  which,  of  course,  also 
means  any  shades  requiring  these 
colors  for  mixing.  In  speaking  of 
dyes  for  underwear,  they  pointed 


Make  rich,  lukewarm  suds  and 
wash  garment  wrong  side  out. 


Squeeze  suds  gently  through  gar¬ 
ment.  Never  soak  colors. 


Rinse  thoroughly  in  lukewarm, 
water.  Do  not  wring  or  twist. 
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out  that  the  best  of  dyes  were  not 
ordinarily  used  in  that  industry  so 
it  is  natural  that  substitute  chemi¬ 
cals  here  might  be  even  more  seri¬ 
ous  than  in  other  industries 
though  they  did  not  make  a  posi¬ 
tive  statement  to  that  effect. 

Laundry  Methods 

With  the  present  situation  in 
mind,  let’s  go  over  what  some  of 
our  big  lalmratories  say  about  the 
best  ways  of  laundering  lingerie 
to  preserve  color  and  fabrics.  For 
silk,  rayon  and  nylon  fabrics  all 
agree  that  no  harsh  alkaline  soaps 
should  be  used.  This  is  dehnitely 
true  also  in  the  washing  of  colors 
such  as  are  used  in  slips,  nightwear 
and  negligees.  Xe.\t  they  warn  that 
cake  soap  shoidd  not  l)e  put  direct¬ 
ly  on  garments  because  the  “pores” 
of  the  fabrics  may  be  clogged  and 
rinsing  to  remove  ail  the  soap  may 
be  difficult  or  not  completely  clone 
lx?fore  ironing.  Use  warm,  not  hot 
water,  they  say— not  alnne  98  to 
KM)  degrees.  Rolling  underwear  in 
a  towel  before  hanging  to  dry  is  im¬ 
portant  l>etause  if  moisture  is  pat¬ 
ted  out  colors  are  not  so  likely  to 
streak  tvith  dripping  and  there  is 
less  weight  in  the  garment  to  put 
strain  on  seams  and  lace  portions. 
Rayon  should  be  handled  gently  at 
all  times  when  it  is  wet  or  moist 
because  it  is  less  strong  at  that  time 
than  when  dry.  No  fabric  should 
be  rublted  harshly;  in  the  case  of 
rayon  this  is  esptecially  important. 

To  preserve  fabric  and  color, 
underwear  should  not  be  hung  in 
sunlight  or  near  heat  and  should 
be  spread  to  dry  evenly.  Hot  irons 
are  taltoo.  warm  iron  should  be 
used  and  carefully,  so  as  not  to 
poke  it  into  the  seams  and  possi- 


Roll  in  turkish  towel.  Unroll  at 
once.  Hang  away  from  heat  and  sun. 


bly  break  or  pull  them.  Whatever 
manufacturers  may  say  about  the 
splendid  strength  of  their  seams,  it 
goes  without  saying  that  the 
greater  care  given  them  the  greater 
wear  they  will  give  the  customer. 

It  has  been  found  that  lots  of 
women  who  complain  about 
shoulder  straps  not  staying  hitched 
to  garments  have  admitted  upon 
cjuestioning  that  they  have  hung 
garments  to  dry  by  these  slender 
pieces.  W'hen  the  whole  weight  of 
a  wet  garment  is  suspended  by  the 


I  T  looks  at  this  writing  as  though 
the  hosiery  situation  for  next 
season  will  lie  cleared  up,  or  as 
cleared  as  could  lx?  expected  under 
present  conditions,  with  the  estab¬ 
lishing  of  ceilings  on  rayon  and 
cotton,  a  move  promised  us  within 
a  week  or  so.  \Iost  of  those  high 
in  the  industry  advise  us  that  it 
would  be  best  to  forget  nylon  after 
the  present  hosiery  supply  is  ex¬ 
hausted,  predicting  that  sounder 
merchandising  can  be  done  if  stores 
will  concentrate  on  other  yarns  for 
the  duration.  In  this  way,  manu¬ 
facturers  say,  we  can  promote  rayon 
as  our  foremost  yarn  in  a  whole¬ 
hearted  way  and  not  with  any  hint 
of  a|x>lc)gy  about  its  beauty  and 
wearing  qualities.  Rayon  undoubt¬ 
edly  will  be  our  most  important 
hosiery  yarn  with  cotton  second. 
.4t  this  writing  we  do  not  know 
what  ceilings  will-  be  placed  on 
them  by  the  W.P.B.  but  manufac¬ 
turers  are  confident  the  next  few 
weeks  will  bring  about  a  satisfac- 


Iron  wrong  side  out  with  barely 
warm  iron  along  thread  of  material. 


straps.  It  may  prove  too  great  a 
strain  on  them  and  the  threads  in 
them  become  broken,  or  the 
threads  with  which  they  are 
stitched  to  the  garment  may  give 
way. 

This  kind  of  information  service 
on  wardrobe  care  and  preservation 
can  transform  shoppers-about-town 
into  steady  customers  for  you.  In¬ 
formation  that  is  given  straightfor¬ 
wardly  and  seriously,  not  in  a 
lK)red  or  patronizing  manner,  is 
certain  to  lx*  appreciated. 


tory  maximum.  Most  of  the  con¬ 
sternation  in  the  market  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  seems  to  be  on  how'  stand¬ 
ards  will  be  arrived  at  for  ceilings, 
particularly  when  combinations  of 
yarns  are  used. 

One  thing  stylists  are  in  accord 
about  is  that  we  must  change  our 
promotional  habits  on  hosiery. 
Suppx)se,  they  say,  that  buyers  are 
able  to  get  limited  amounts  of 
novelty  or  a  particularly  fine  grade 
of  lisle  hose.  Should  we  put  it  on 
display  in  the  department  or  put 
a  pair  in  a  window  with  other  ac¬ 
cessories  only?  No.  They  believe 
we  should  advertise  what  we  have 
while  the  supply  lasts,  giving  the 
ad  glamour  and  zest,  presenting 
something  new  and  exciting.  Be¬ 
fore  long  it  is  believed  women  will 
be  coming  into  stores  asking  for 
the  latest  in  hosiery  rather  than 
for  something  they  have  been  wear¬ 
ing  just  as  they  want  something 
new  and  different  when  they  buy 
a  hat  or  other  accessories.  Silly 
hats— silly  hose?  It  could  be. 

Slacks  and  Lower  Heels 

No  one  doubts  that  we  can  have 
a  lively  season  on  stxks.  Slacks 
have  passed  the  fad  stage  and  are 
now  considered  a  utility  garment 
worthy  of  gotxl  tailoring  and  de¬ 
signing  for  smartness  for  the  female 
figure.  Slack  promotions  in  our 
better  stores  are  including  socks, 
often  stressing  those  with  mono¬ 
gram  cuffs.  We  hear  some  of  the 
younger  folk  want  their  slacks 
shortened  to  show  their  initials  on 
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the  cuffs  of  socks.  I'o  promote  such 
ideas  as  this  may  prevent  a  sock¬ 
less-slack  season.  With  cottons  com¬ 
ing  into  the  fore  for  frocks  this 
summer,  we  will  have  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  promoting  socks  and  cotton 
hose  to  match  or  harmonize.  The 
trend  toward  lower  heels  should 
help  in  the  selling  of  cotton  hose 
since  these  heels  are  more  com¬ 
panionate  than  higher  heels  with 
the  heavier  thread  stockings. 

Do  Not  Concentrate 

If  we  would  spread  our  hosiery 
supplies  made  of  different  yarns, 
new  constructions  and  jjerhaps 


limited  colors  so  that  there  will  be 
stockings  for  all,  we  must  give 
fashion  a  big  play,  say  manufactur¬ 
ers.  We  should  not,  they  claim, 
wait  until  our  present  supply  of 
nylon  and  other  staples  is  depleted 
before  we  begin  to  seriously  get 
women  interested  in  new  yarns  and 
constructions.  To  get  women  accus¬ 
tomed  to  hearing  about  and  seeing 
the  new  stockings  in  advance  of 
necessity  forcing  their  acceptance, 
should  help  to  break  down  resist¬ 
ance  later.  Women’s  buying  habits 
are  not  changed  overnight.  If  pro¬ 
motions  of  new  hose  start  now  for 
“fashion  hosiery”  the  transition  can 
be  gradual  and  perhaps  welcome. 


Dyestuffs  and  the  Future  of  Hosiery 


IN  a  recent  fashion  show  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  public  and  con¬ 
sumer  press  by  Gotham,  some 
new  ideas  were  intnxluced  in  ho¬ 
siery  and  its  ctKjrdination  with  cos¬ 
tumes.  I'hey  called  the  show  “G- 
10”  and  named  it,  so  they  say,  be¬ 
cause  G-10  is  about  as  far  down  in 
the  priorities  list  as  our  quota  can 
reach.  The  materials  of  costumes 
and  hosiery  were  listed  on  their 
prt^am  as  either  “Non-priority 
throughout”  or  “Low-priority  fea¬ 
tures.”  Materials  in  costumes  that 
w'ere  low  in  dyestuffs  were  also  fea¬ 
tured  with  their  undyed  cotton  and 
rayon  hosiery.  The  cotton  hosiery 
had  a  slightly  opalescent  appear¬ 
ance  and  were  mostly  in  meshes. 
Some  high  shades  in  cottons  were 
shown  with  white  and  colored  cos¬ 
tumes.  A  reverse  knit  rayon  stock¬ 
ing  was  highlighted. 

Fessenden  S.  Blanchard,  Textile 
Consultant,  Bureau  of  Industrial 
Conservation,  VV’ar  Production 
Board  was  the  guest  speaker  at  the 
fashion  show.  His  remarks  on  fu¬ 
ture  clothing  including  hosiery 
were  directed  toward  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  fashion  and  non-critical 
materials,  although,  he  said,  “The 
materials  themselves  are  the  least 
important  part  of  the  idea.  The 
important  conception  behind  this 
meeting  is  the  belief  that  we  have 
here  in  America  designers  who  can 
adapt  themselves  to  new  condi¬ 
tions,  who  can  take  the  many  mate¬ 
rials  which  we  shall  have  after 


some  have  gone  to  war,  and  out  of 
them  fashion  something  which  we 
shall  be  proud  to  wear  or  own. 

“Fortunately  for  all  of  us,  Fash¬ 
ion  is  always  in  tune  with  the  spirit 
of  the  times.  Let’s  not  fall  behind 
Fashion  in  that  respect.  Some  of  us 
will  get  badly  fooled  if  we  do  and 
find  ourselves  distinctly  out  of 
style.  For  example,  it  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  detect  a  tendency  among 
many  of  our  friends  (I  am  sure  we 
ourselves  are  not  guilty!)  to  dash 
off  madly  in  all  directions  and  at¬ 
tempt  to  stock  up  on  all  of  the 
materials  which  they  think  may  be 
scarce.  Here  is  where  Fashion 
places  our  hasty  friends  distinctly 
out  on  a  limb.  For  if  they  have  all 
the  scarce  materials  and  the  majori¬ 
ty  whom  Fashion  must  serve  can’t 
get  these  materials,  our  hoarding 
friends  will  not  only  find  them¬ 
selves  out  of  tune  with  patriotic 
sentiment;  they  will  find  them¬ 
selves  out  of  style.” 

*  *  • 

The  United  States  Testing  Com¬ 
pany  suggests  that  since  nylon  often 
outlasts  in  wearability  the  original 
color  of  the  stocking,  some  way 
could  be  found  to  retint  such  stock¬ 
ings  as  a  service  for  our  customers. 

We  note  in  a  recent  ad  of  Stern 
Brothers,  New  York,  that  they  fea¬ 
ture  a  rinse  for  silk  and  nylon  ho¬ 
siery  and  lingerie  which  they  say, 
“will  not  fade  dye  tints  or  weaken 
delicate  threads  .  .  .  take  out  spots 
and  grease  marks  .  .  .  without 


Corset  Conservation 

{Continued  from  page  50) 

sets.  However,  with  this  and  with 
conservation  of  stocks  of  rubber 
thread  fabrics  now  in  the  hands  of 
corset  manufacturers  and  the  re¬ 
striction  of  their  use  as  far  as  prac¬ 
ticable  to  essential  surgical  types, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  essential 
needs  of  women  for  support  gar¬ 
ments  cannot  be  taken  care  of  for 
some  time.  Obviously  the  corset 
industry  will  do  its  part  in  good 
spirit,  determined  to  use  all  possi¬ 
ble  ingenuity  to  produce  as  satisfac¬ 
tory  garments  as  can  be  made  with 
whatever  materials  are  available,  to 
provide  women  with  the  comfOTt 
and  supptjrt  they  need. 

The  industry  feels  positive  that 
the  women  of  .\merica  will  meet 
the  situation  without  complaint 
and  will  c(X)perate  to  the  limit  of 
their  abilities,  especially  by  con¬ 
serving  through  proper  care  those 
garments  they  now  own.” 

*  *  « 

A  twelve  page  booklet  has  been 
issued  by  Corsetry,  Inc.,  giving 
some  helpful  suggestions  on  how 
the  corset  department  can  coordi¬ 
nate  the  corset  in  defense  programs 
with  other  departments  in  the  store 
such  as  slacks,  house  dresses,  uni¬ 
forms,  shoes  etc.,  as  well  as  the  usu¬ 
al  tie-in  departments.  This  firm 
announces  that  they  have  the  per¬ 
mission  to  use  the  official  defense 
insignia  in  connection  with  retail 
store  displays  of  their  Nite-’n-Day 
garment  designed  for  wear  by  de¬ 
fense  w'orkers. 


soap.”  A  three  months  supply  is 
offered  for  50^.” 

«  *  * 

W’omen  who  are  not  used  to 
judging  shades  of  cotton  suxkings 
for  themselves  for  color  ctxjrdina- 
tion,  might  appreciate  stores  offer¬ 
ing  expert  advice.  Lots  of  women 
who  have  in  the  past  appreciated 
that  silk  and  nylon  became  lighter 
on  the  leg  than  they  seemed  in  the 
hand,  may  find  it  difficult  to  jut^e 
cotton  colors  which,  because  of 
their  opaqueness  do  not  appear  ap 
preciably  lighter  on  the  leg. 
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Indeed,  they  are!  Take  any  fibre,  or  any  mixture  of  fibres — combine  with 
DuraBeau  Finishes — and  the  fabric  gains  lavish  beauty  in  perfect  har¬ 
mony  with  both  the  needs  of  the  fibre  and  the  demands  of  the  market. 


And,  where  the  vital  question  is  "How  will  it  wear?” 
—  DuraBeau  assures  wear-ability  that  withstands 
most  critical  appraisal. 


FINISHED 

for  lasting  beauty, 
added  wear 


This  is  extra  value  that  SELLS!  Use  it  in  selling. 
By  transfers,  labels,  inserts  on  packages,  in  all 
sales  promotion,  it  pays  to  say  the  product  is . . . 


WWUn  IMS.,  INC 
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”  CARRY  PACKAGES 
HOME” 

★  UNDER  A  clenched  fist  illustra¬ 
tion  carrying  the  caption,  "You’d 
give  your  right  arm  for  victory,” 
L.  Bamberger  dr  Co.,  Hahne  ir  Co., 
and  Kresge  Department  Store, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  cooperatively  stated 
in  an  advertisement  in  a  local  paper 
last  month,  “Then  Use  It  to  CARRY 
PACKAGES  HOME!  And  Help 
Uncle  Sam  Save  Rubber,  Gas  and 
Paper. 

“Normally,  our  big  fleets  of  trucks 
deliver  anything  from  a  package  of 
pins  to  a  perambulator,  anywhere 
from  Dover  to  Passaic.  But  now 
Uncle  Sam  needs  rubber  and  paper, 
and  we’re  going  to  save  it  for  him. 

“One  way  to  do  this  is  to  cut  down 
on  the  delivery  of  small  packages 
which  are  so  easy  to  carry.  With  the 
shortage  of  tires  we  may  be  forced 
a  year  from  now  to  do  away  with 
deliveries  entirely  if  we  continue  to 
use  our  delivery  trucks  at  the  present 
rate. 

“We  need  your  understanding, 
sympathy  and  above  all  your  co¬ 
operation  to  solve  this  problem. 
You  can  give  us  a  helping  hand  by 
carrying  your  own  small  packages 
home  whenever  possible.  Every  time 
you  do,  you’ll  be  making  an  im¬ 
portant  contribution  to  our  national 
drive  to  save  tires,  rubber  and  paper 
for  defense. 

“This  is  a  time  when  we  all  have 
to  pitch  in  and  bear  our  share.  You 
say  you’d  give  your  right  arm  for 
victory?  Then  use  it  to  carry  pack¬ 
ages  home!’’ 

★ 

AIR  CONDITIONING 

★  W.P.B.’s  refrigeration  and  air- 
conditioning  branch  has  requested 
all  stores,  restaurants,  factories, 
theatres,  studios,  laboratories  and 
film  exchanges  to  ship  back  empty 
freon  cylinders  to  their  manufactur¬ 
ers  so  that  they  may  be  refilled  and 
used  again  for  air-conditioning.  The 
cylinders  are  made  of  pressed  steel, 
a  crucial  material.  No  new  cylind¬ 
ers  are  obtainable. 


Restaurant  Management 
Proceedings 

Complete  proceedings  of 
the  Restaurant  Management 
session  will  be  published  by 
the  Store  Management  Group 
and  will  be  available  shortly. 


The  Shorter  Work  Week 

(Continued  from  page  26) 


ment  could  always  be  sure  that  the 
cost  would  be  greater  than  origi¬ 
nally  anticipated  in  making  plans 
for  the  shift  to  a  shorter  week. 

Trend  in  Store  Hours 

Going  on  to  the  broader  aspects 
of  the  problem,  the  question  was 
asked  whether  the  trend  in  indus¬ 
try  from  a  5-day  to  a  6-day  week 
might  not  take  place  also  in  retail¬ 
ing.  It  was  suggested,  in  answer  to 
this  question,  that  as  industrial 
operation  increases  in  intensity,  re¬ 
tailing  may  be  forced  to  decrease 
weekly  store  hours  for  the  conserva¬ 
tion  of  fuel,  light  and  power.  Com¬ 
menting  on  this  point  from  the 
floor,  the  belief  was  expressed  in  the 
possibility  of  a  serious  squeeze  to 
obtain  additional  manpower  for 
industrv.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
the  only  possible  reservoir  for  such 


manpower  is  in  the  distributing 
and  marketing  trade  generally,  and 
that  therefore  within  the  year  cur¬ 
tailed  store  hours  might  well  be 
given  consideration. 

It  was  stated  also  that  in  some 
communities  pressure  is  being  ex¬ 
erted  to  persuade  stores  to  remain 
open  at  least  one  evening  a  week, 
in  order  that  industrial  workers 
might  have  time  for  shopping.  A 
logical  result,  therefore,  might 
eventually  be  a  change  in  store 
hours  calling  for  later  opening 
hours,  with  similarly  extended  clos¬ 
ing  hours. 

It  was  the  general  feeling  of  the 
meeting,  apparently,  that  because 
of  the  present  emergency,  action  on 
the  shorter  work  week  might  well 
be  held  in  abeyance  pending  further 
developments  due  to  war-time  con¬ 
ditions. 


Restaurant  Management 

(Continued  from  page  24) 


Miss  Ryley  told  of  specific  food 
shortages,  of  the  impossibility  of 
making  replacements  in  certain 
types  of  equipment  and  supplies, 
and  the  constant  loss  of  personnel 
to  manufacturing  and  defense  in¬ 
dustries. 

Miss  Marion  Zerbel  of  Wm. 
Filene’s  Sons  Co.,  Boston,  in  a  talk 
on  “Making  The  Employees’  Menu 
More  Attractive,”  described  how 
employee  meals  are  dressed  up  by 
the  type  of  service  usuallv  confined 
to  a  main  restaurant— earthenware 
casseroles,  scallop  shells,  brochette 
needles,  sizzling  platters,  and  similar 
methods.  Standards  of  quality  and 
attractiveness  for  food  served  in  the 
Employees’  Restaurant  are  high, 
and  a  special  effort  is  made  to  have 
novel  dishes  on  the  menu.  A  ham¬ 
burger  bar  patterned  after  New 
York’s  “Hamburger  Heaven” 
proved  a  tremendous  success  for 
some  time,  and  was  subsequently 
converted  into  an  equally  popular 
“Budget  Bar.” 

H.  P.  Tepperman  of  the  Kresge 
Department  Store,  Newark,  talking 
on  “Specialized  Units  As  An 
Adjunct  to  the  Restaurant.”  gave 
the  details  of  a  new  “Colonial 
Corner”  installation  providing 
quick  service  and  rapid  turnover  in 
a  special  section  of  the  main  restau¬ 


rant.  A  survey  of  customer  wishes 
disclosed  that  many  customers 
wanted  fast  service  in  restful  siir- 
rotmdings,  a  choice  of  salads,  sand¬ 
wiches  and  a  few  hot  dishes,  at 
prices  ranging  from  50(‘  to  60(‘  for 
a  complete  luncheon.  Provision  of 
this  type  of  service.  Mr.  Tepper¬ 
man  said,  has  proved  very  popular 
with  customers,  and  at  the  same 
time  has  benefited  the  main  restau¬ 
rant. 

At  the  afternoon  session  of  the 
group,  presided  over  by  Meyer 
Brostoff  of  Joseph  Horne  Co.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  experience  was  exchanged 
on  such  phases  of  food  service  de¬ 
partment  operation  as;  changing 
type  of  service;  promoting  bakery 
business:  promotional  ideas;  and 
many  other  problems. 

Added  features  of  the  Restaurant 
Meeting  this  vear  took  the  form  ol 
a  conducted  visit  through  the 
kitchen  and  restaurant  of  Abraham 
&  Straus,  Brooklyn,  on  Tuesday 
morning;  and  through  the  courtesy 
of  American  Airlines,  Inc.,  a  special 
trip  on  Tuesday  noon  to  LaGuardia 
Field,  with  luncheon  in  the  Terrace 
Room,  a  special  tour  through  the 
restaurant  kitchens,  and  a  brief  ex¬ 
position  of  how  the  food  service  is 
handled  on  planes. 
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NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTERS 
in  Department  Stems 
are  playing  an  important  part 
in  our  War-time  Economy 


National  Cask  Register  products  have 
always  been  designed  to  prevent  waste 
of  labor,  material  and  equipment.  They 
have  effected  substantial  savings  in  de¬ 
partment  stores  for  many  years.  Today, 
when  every  ounce  of  material  and  every 
hour  of  labor  is  so  badly  needed,  these 
savings  are  more  important  than  ever. 

In  most  department  stores  a  customer 
makes  a  purchase  in  one  of  two  ways. 
She  either  says,  “Charge  and  send,”  or 
she  pays  cash  and  carries  her  purchases. 
Her  choice  (particularly  in  the  case  of 
small  items)  often  depends  on  how  fast 
she  can  get  her  parcel  and  change. 

The  slow  service  provided  by  some 
store  methods  encourages  unnecessary 


CHARGES  and  deliveries,  particularly 
when  busy  customers  must  wait  for 
change  to  come  back  from  a  distant 
cashier.  National  Cash  Register  Systems 
can  and  do  speed  up  service  and  help  to 
cut  down  CHARGES  and  deliveries. 
Fewer  charges  mean  less  accounting 
personnel  and  equipment.  Fewer  de¬ 
liveries  mean  less  delivery  personnel, 
equipment  and  maintenance. 

In  addition.  Nationals  make  other  im¬ 
portant  savings,  such  as  reduced  selling, 
cashiering,  inspection,  stationery  and 
auditing  costs.  In  many  ways.  Nationals 
are  playing  an  important  part  in  cush¬ 
ioning  the  necessary  adjustment  to  war¬ 
time  operation. 


The  National  Cash  Register  Company  0^^* 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

CASH  REGISTER  AND  BOOKKEEPING  SYSTEMS  FOR  ALL  RECORD-KEEPING  NEEDS 
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Controllers’  Convention  Quiz 

(Continued  from  page  28) 


date  will  be  used  as  the  base  periotl. 

There  will  probably  also  be  some 
further  restrictions  on  credit. 

Personnel  Problems  in 
Controller’s  Office 

Chairman  Fritch:  “What  are 
the  personnel  problems  in  the  con¬ 
troller’s  office?” 

Mr.  McLaughlin:  All  stores  and 
particularly  those  located  in  indus¬ 
trial  areas  where  the  defense  indus¬ 
tries  are  concentrated,  have  lost 
skilled  clericals  in  the  controller’s 
office.  The  type  of  employees  that 
have  been  affected,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  are  comptometer  operators, 
bookkeeping  machine  operators,  on 
both  your  receivables  and  your  pay¬ 
ables:  tabulating  and  key  punch 
operators,  and  the  operators  for  the 
tabulating  and  calculating  ma¬ 
chines. 

In  regard  to  our  comptometer 
operators,  the  Felt  &  Tarrant  peo¬ 
ple  have  been  gracious  enough  to 
conduct  classes  in  the  various  stores 
for  unskilled  operators.  In  that  way 
you  are  able  to  build  up  a  reserve  of 
operators,  let’s  say  for  your  sales 
audit,  or  maybe  for  your  simple  sta¬ 
tistical  work. 

The  tabulating  company  has  also 
provided  a  continuous  class  for 
training  key  punch  operators. 

As  far  as  bookkeeping  machines 
operators  are  concerned,  they  have 
taken  additional  stuffers  and  added 
them  to  their  payroll. 

.■\s  far  as  salaries  are  concerned,., 
additional  personnel  reviews  are 
being  held,  particularly  of  those 
skilled  operators,  to  keep  themselves 
currently  up  to  date  with  the  W’ages 
paid  by  similar  jobs  in  other  indus¬ 
tries.  and  the  adoption  of  a  bonus 
plan  of  one  type  or  another  for  pro¬ 
duction.  A  number  of  stores  also 
have  adopted  either  the  Canadian 
plan  or  a  modification  thereof. 

A  modification  of  the  Canadian 
plan  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the 
establishing  of  a  cost  of  living  in¬ 
dex.  usually  based  on  a  four-year 
period,  four  or  five,  at  which  they 
take  that  cost  of  living  index  to 


equal  100  per  cent.  Any  fluctuation 
of  that  cost  of  living  index  in  per- 
centwise  is  applied  against  the  basic 
wage  rate  of  the  employee:  so  that 
if  the  cost  of  living  index  goes  up  1 
per  cent,  the  basic  wage  rate  goes 
up  also  1  per  cent,  and  conversely, 
if  the  rate  comes  down  from  102, 
let’s  say,  to  101,  the  increased 
basic  rate  is  also  adjusted  to  con¬ 
form  thereto. 

It  is  usually  paid  quarterly  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  that  the  cost  of 
living  index  is  about  that  far  behind 
coming  out. 

Cutting  Unessential  Services 

Chairman  Fritch:  “Hyw  can  the 
controller  aid  in  determining  un¬ 
essential  services?” 

Mr.  Heyman:  The  controller  has 
an  excellent  vantage  point  because 
he  holds  the  purse  strings  and  is  in 
a  position  to  see  where  every  dollar 
is  being  spent.  It  is  his  job  to  care¬ 
fully  analyze  the  expenditures  and 
by  his  resultant  findings  determine 
whether  these  expenditures  are  for 
unessential  services. 

By  curtailing  expenditure,  reduc¬ 
ing  expense  and  increasing  profit, 
we  give  the  government  threefold 
aid: 

1.  We  make  available  additional 
materials  and  manpower  for  use  in 
defense  industries. 

2.  Bv  increasing  our  profits,  the 
government  receives  higher  taxes. 

3.  By  reducing  our- expenses  to  a 
minimum,  w’e  can  keep  our  prices 
to  a  minimum,  thereby  helping  to 
avoid  inflation. 

There  are  two  types  of  services 
rendered  in  our  business.  There  is 
the  service  rendered  to  our  custom¬ 
ers  and  the  service  rendered  to  our¬ 
selves.  Both  of  these  under  the  light 
of  our  present  economy  contain 
many  items  which  might  be  consid¬ 
ered  luxuries. 

A  few  of  the  hundreds  of  opera¬ 
tions  and  items  which  could  be  re¬ 
duced  are:  cut  itemizing  errors  of 
salespeople,  weekly  “open  to  buy” 
reports  to  semi-monthly,  depart¬ 


ment  monthly  profit  and  loss  state¬ 
ments  to  quarterly,  semi-monthly 
payroll  in  place  of  weekly,  cut  rental 
equipment  on  telephone  bill,  reduce 
supplies. 

Services  rendered  to  customers 
such  as  doorman,  parking  service, 
C.O.D.,  delivery  could  be  eliminated 
or  offered  at  a  charge. 

In  these  times,  I  believe  customers 
will  expect  less  service  and  more 
efficiency,  it  is  the  tempo  of  the 
times. 

We  must  review  our  entire  opera¬ 
tions  and  think  radically  and  put 
our  thoughts  into  action.  We  are 
faced  with  most  radical  changes  in 
our  economy  and  the  biggest  job  we 
ever  had  to  do.  It  can  only  be  ac¬ 
complished  if  our  thinking  meas¬ 
ures  up  to  it. 

Supply  Expenses 

Chairman  FRiTt:H:  “What  is  hap¬ 
pening  to  supply  expenses?” 

Mr.  Bitter:  Supply  expense 
in  many  stores  has  not  gone  up 
over  the  last  year,  although  the  in¬ 
dividual  items,  as  w’e  all  know, 
have  shot  sky  high. 

In  your  own  offices  there  is  a  tre¬ 
mendous  possibility  for  saving.  Pa¬ 
per  alone  is  a  big  item,  forms  could 
be  cut  down,  pins  and  clips  watched, 
cartons  for  packing  eliminated,  old 
forms  used  for  scratch  pads,  and  cor¬ 
respondence  cut  down.  These  are 
only  a  few  of  many  suggestions. 

\Ve  have  gotten  a  lot  of  reductions 
not  by  telling  the  girls  or  the  differ¬ 
ent  people  that  we  must  cut  expen¬ 
ses,  but  we  have  told  them  that  we 
must  do  it  as  our  contribution 
towards  the  items  that  are  needed 
for  defense. 

I  know  there  is  some  dissatisfac¬ 
tion,  but  the  customers  today  are 
ready  and  willing  to  accept  these 
things. 

I  think  the  main  point  is  not  what 
w'e  can  cut  from  the  standpoint  of 
cutting  expenses,  but  from  the 
standpoint  of  saving  these  things, 
economizing  on  them,  because  they 
are  needed  for  defense. 
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"STEEL-SAVER"  FILES 


The  sharp  stab  of  war  focuses  the  will  and  power 
of  America  on  one  word:  VICTORY!  We’ll  all  make 
sacrifices,  cheerfully,  enthusiastically.  But,  through  the 
ingenuity  of  Remington  Rand  researchers  and  designers, 
you  need  not  sacrifice  the  steel  files’  efficiency. 


The  GUARDSMAN— “Steel-Saver”  File— is  constructed 
of  wood — 3-ply  and  5-ply.  It  looks  like  a  steel  file  and 
for  durability,  ease  of  operation,  attractiveness,  in  all 
essential  features,  it  is  the  equal  of  best  grade  steel  files. 
And  it  costs  no  more! 


The  GUARDSMAN— “Steel-Saver”  File— has  been  de¬ 
signed  for  addition  to  existing  steel  file  batteries— four 
drawer  heights,  letter  or  legal  size.  Standard  finish  is 
olive  green — baked  on!  The  exteriors  can’t  chip  or  crack. 
Hardware  and  drawer-pulls  are  a  new,  beautiful  metal¬ 
like,  strong  plastic. 


GUARDSMAN  drawers  operate  on  a  new  type  of  ball 
bearing  extension  slides.  Less  effort  is  required  to  open 
or  close  these  drawers  than  on  any  other  file!  Locking 
devices  can  be  installed. 


Filing  cabinets  are  essential  to  American  VICTORY! 
You  can’t  operate  without  them!  Here  then  is  the  ideal 
solution  to  conserving  steel  and  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  our  all-out  war  drive. 


Write  today  for  a  free,  fully  illustrated  catalog,  that  de¬ 
scribes  construction,  design,  operating  advantages  and 
clerical  efficiencies  of  the  new  GUARDSMAN — “Steel- 
Saver”  File.  Remington  Rand  Inc.,  Buffalo,  New  York. 


*The  overwhelming,  overnight  popularity  of  the  GUARDS¬ 
MAN — “Steel-Saver”  File — has  caused  the  step-up,  many 
fold,  of  our  original  production  plans,  releasing  multi¬ 
millions  of  pounds  of  steel  for  defense  industries! 


REimncTon  Rnno 


Suviuf^  eiioin'h 
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to  l)iit  9,226 
Pursuit  PL/ues 
into  the 
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Effect  of  War  on  Fashion 

(Continued  from  page  19) 


pen  to  a  store  is  not  to  have  mer¬ 
chandise  to  sell.  Manufacturers’ 
ingenuity  in  providing  substitu¬ 
tions  may  offset  possiljle  shortages. 

No  Basis  for  Comparison 

Planning  1942  volume  involves 
many  unknown  factors,  declared 
Mr.  Marks.  “Retails  sales  have  al¬ 
ways  shown  a  direct  relationship  to 
national  income.”  This  is  a  favor¬ 
able  factor  in  the  outlook  as  na¬ 
tional  income  will  be  at  record 
height.  If  the  same  relationship 
continues  retail  sales  would  show 
an  increase  of  approximately  12% 
over  1941. 

Factors  which  may  deter  people 
from  buying  include  the  tax  bur¬ 
den,  mounting  public  participation 
in  savings  stamps  and  defense  bond 
investment,  and  the  disinclination 
of  people  to  buy  luxuries  during 
war  time,  commented  Mr.  Marks. 

Mr.  Marks  cited  the  need  for  an¬ 
ticipating  the  effect  of  the  draft  on 


personnel  in  the  store.  Jobs  will 
have  to  be  consolidated  and  women 
will  continue  to  take  over  the  work 
of  men. 

Mr.  Marks  believes  that  there  is 
no  basis  for  comparison  of  this  year 
with  last  year  or  any  previous  years, 
and  hence,  the  most  important  task 
for  retailers  this  year  is  to  adjust 
their  thinking  to  war  time  obliga¬ 
tions.  He  stated,  “Our  survival 
must  depend  on  our  complete 
ability  to  impress  the  government 
and  the  public  with  our  patriotic 
acceptance  of  all  necessary  sacri¬ 
fices,  and  to  play  our  small  part  in 
contributing  to  every  war  effort , . .” 

Mrs.  Pennoyer  Sees  Call  for 
Economy  of  Quality 

Sarah  Pennoyer  says  there  is  a 
twofold  job  for  fashion  ’  stores  in 
1942:  “(1)  To  select  clothes  of  a 
charming,  flattering,  but  long-lived 
and  easy-to-care-for  type.  (2)  To 
emphasize  and  reemphasize  in  all 


(wssible  ways  the  advantages  and 
long-term  economy  of  buying  such 
clothes  at  this  time.” 

Mrs.  Pennoyer  precedetl  this 
statement  with  an  explanation  of 
what  happened  in  England  and 
Canada  under  rationing  regula¬ 
tions.  riie  demaiul  for  well-made 
clothes  there  is  continuing.  She  in¬ 
dicated  too  that  better  demand 
kept  up  in  the  United  States  right 
through  the  last  war,  and  altho 
conditions  are  different  today  .Mrs. 
Pennoyer  maintains  that  “We  have 
re-discovered  the  same  high  regard 
for  quality  that  existed  right  up  to 
the  end  of  the  last  war.”  It  was 
during  the  boom  days  of  the  1920’s 
that  women  thought  “lots  and  lots 
of  inexpensive  little  dresses  were 
the  best  buy”.  Fhe  depression  re¬ 
awakened  .\merica  to  the  invest¬ 
ment  value  of  well  made  clothes 
with  lines  so  good  they  stay  smart 
more  than  one  season,  explained 
Mrs.  Pennoyer. 

Preserving  Style  Industry 

As  an  added  inducement  lor  con¬ 
tinuing  better  fashion  merchandise, 
Mrs.  Pennoyer  mentioned  the  nega¬ 
tive  influence  it  would  have  on 
.\merican  style  creators,  the  indus¬ 
try’s  employment  situation,  and 
general  morale  if  stores  withdrew 
their  support  from  upper  bracket 
fashion  merchandise.  She  con¬ 
cluded  with  the  statement,  “Some¬ 
how  we’ve  got  to  manage  to  stand 
firm,  and  still  adjust  ourselves  to 
the  times  ...  if  we  want  to  be  in 
fashion  business  a  few  years 
hence.” 

«  *  « 

In  the  general  discussion  which 
followed  on  the  question  of  “How 
will  the  customer  react  to  life  with¬ 
out  the  automobile  or  with  a  cur¬ 
tailed  production  of  automobiles, 
and  how'  will  she  react  to  life 
minus  the  major  sports?”,  it  was 
brought  out  that  if  wojnen  walk  or 
take  to  bicycling,  costumes  will  be 
developed  for  these  activities  which 
will  take  the  place  of  volume 
lost  on  bathing  suits,  etc.  One 
person  mentioned  the  fact  that  in 
the  case  of  golf  playing,  it  had  con¬ 
tinued  in  England  despite  the  war, 
and  as  for  the  rubber  shortage  af¬ 
fecting  the  supply  of  golf  balls 
someone  is  already  w’orking  on  a 
new  type  golf  ball. 


It's  a  Sait  aear 


im 

and  Williams’  new  mary 

BROSNAN  STUDIO  MANNEQUINS 

styled  by  desha  really  do  things 
for  the  suits  they  wear  and  the 
stores  they  work  for.  Photos 
and  complete  details  on  request. 

Jas.  B.  WilliiDS,  Inc. 

498  SEVENTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

Exclusive  distributors  of; 

MARY  BROSNAN  MANNEQUINS.  CYRILLE  STEINER  FIXTURES 
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Life  in  San  Francisco 

SOMEWHAT  clisiurbed  by  reports  that  Easterners 
are  indined  to  tliink  the  M^est  Coast  is  in  a  stage 
of  seige  or  worse,  John  Chiddy,  Managing  Director 
of  Californians.  Inc.,  sends  ns  a  report  that  should  Ite 
of  great  interest  to  mendters  out  of  the  Pacific  C^oast 
area: 

“Life  goes  on  in  San  Francisco— throughout  the  en¬ 
tire  Pacific  C^oast,  for  that  matter— much  as  it  did 
liefore  our  country  entered  the  war.  To  be  sure,  we 
have  taken  aiul  are  maintaining  all  reasonable  pre¬ 
cautions  appropriate  to  these  times,  but  they  affect  our 
daily  living  hardly  at  all.  In  San  Francisco,  for  in¬ 
stance,  we  do  see  notices  of  designated  aid  raid  shelters 
pasted  on  the  fronts  of  buikiings,  but  at  no  time  has 
one  of  these  shelters  been  used  for  the  indicated  pur¬ 
pose,  and  seldom  does  one  ever  see  even  a  single  indi¬ 
vidual  stop  to  read  such  a  notice. 

“If  anything,  San  Francisco  is  more  excitingly  inter¬ 
esting  now  than  it  was  before.  There  is  a  sense  of 
enhancement  ol  living  in  all  that  we  do  today.  Per¬ 
haps  this  is  more  or  less  characteristic  of  all  America, 
now,  against  the  background  of  war.  But  we  have 
additional  values  which  arise  from  the  fact  that  San 
Francisco  is  virtually  the  West  Coast  capital  of  .Ameri¬ 
ca  at  war.  Every  day,  for  instance,  one  may  see  con¬ 
siderable  assemblies  of  people  on  Telegraph  Hill  and 
at  other  vantage  points  about  this  city,  watching  the 
living  story  of  our  nation  at  war  as  it  unfolds  along 
the  Einbarcadero  and  on  the  Bay  and  through  the 
Golden  Gate.  Our  expanded  shipyards  buzz  with 
activity  through  twenty-four  hours  of  every  day.  The 
Army  and  the  Navy  commands  are  here.  We  have  a 
sense  of  the  power  of  America  as  it  funnels  through 
this  |K)rt  to  the  areas  of  present  and  potential  conflict 
half-way  around  the  globe.  .And  on  the  score  of  busi¬ 
ness,  the  daily  tabulations  now  are  on  the  whole  far 
better  than  they  ever  were  before. 

“There  is  no  outward  change  in  the  life  of  San 
Francisco,  except  that  it  moves  at  a  higher  tempo. 
The  business  in  all  our  stores  is  good— better  than  it 
was  at  any  time  with  the  one  slight  exception  of 
Octol)er,  1929.  Our  symphonies,  opera,  theatrical 
performances,  art  exhibits  and  sports  events  are  all 
well  patronized.  And  contrary  to  opinion  elsewhere 
in  the  land,  travel  to  San  Francisco  has  held  up  to 
high-volume  levels  established  throughout  all  of  1941. 
.As  a  matter  of  fact,  travel  to  this  city  in  the  first 
month  following  the  December  7  attack  exceeded  that 
in  the  previous  month  by  three  per  cent.  .And  even 
now,  after  a  seasonal  recession  has  set  in,  our  hotels 
are  occupied  to  90%  of  their  capacity.  Furthermore, 
there  has  been  no  exodus  of  people  from  our  resident 
hotels,  apartment  houses,  or  other  types  of  dwellings, 
since  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  San  Franciscans  have 
maintained  their  perspective  and  their  balance.  They 
see  no  reason  in  the  world  why  their  city,  or  the 
Pacific  Coast,  should  be  regarded  in  a  special  w’ay  by 
people  elsewhere  in  this  country,  or  why  they  should 
be  thought  of  in  terms  not  applicable  to  the  rest  of 
the  United  States  today.” 


reason  why 

for  Caloric  leadership 

Less  than  two  y^ars  ago,  Caloric  de¬ 
cided  to  spend  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  on  new  lools,  new  dies,  and  new 
machinery.  This  decision  was,  frankly, 
a  remarkable  combination  of  foresight 
and  good  fortune.  Because  since  that 
time,  practically  all  tool  steel  has  been 
needed  for  the  war  effort. 

This  timely  investment  is  now  pay¬ 
ing  Caloric  dealers.  For  Caloric  ranges 
are  the  latest  development  in  modern 
design  and  cooking  convenience.  We 
can't  take  new  dealers  but  our  regular 
dealers  can  be  sure  that  modern  Caloric 
ranges  —  introduced  about  a  year  ago 
— are  far  ahead  of  the  field. 

CALORIC  GAS  STOVE  WORKS  •  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


( 


'CALORIC 

^  GAS  RANGES  ^ 
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Aceenmories  and  SmaUtwaren 

(Continued  from  page  20) 


The  Problem  of  Priorities  in  Drugs  and  Cosmetics  and  the 
Effect  of  the  Retailers*  Excise  Tax  on  Sales 

H.  L.  Brooks, 

President,  Coty’s,  Inc.,  and  The  Toilet  Goods  Association,  Xew  York 


knew  the  best  papers  for  his  publishing 
business,  and  where  to  get  them.  He 
would  often  shop  for  the  paper  him¬ 
self,  bringing  it  back  from  the  stores  to 
his  press  in  a  wheelbarrow.  Your  paper 
merchant’s  salesman  doesn’t  bring  your 
paper  in  a  wheelbarrow,  but  he  does 
know  what  papers  are  available  and 
bow  best  to  get  them.  He  can  help 
in  your  selection  of  grades  and  colors 
of  all  wrapping  needs  including 
wrapping  tissues  from  Crystal’s  com¬ 
plete  line.  Call  him  in  to  help  you 
“shop”  for  your  wrapping  needs. 


MIDDLETOWN  •  OHIO 


Mr.  brooks  explained  that 
alcohol  and  metal  shortages 
together  with  difficulty  in  getting 
6  or  7  products  from  abroad  were 
at  present  the  chief  problems  of  the 
cosmetic  industry. 

By  the  end  of  March  the  cosmetic 
industry  will  be  receiving  just  70% 
of  the  amount  of  alcohol  they  had 
last  year,  according  to  Mr.  Brooks. 
The  government  needs  375  million 
gallons  tor  1942  and  total  produc¬ 
tion  in  1941  was  175-200  million 
gallons  in  this  country.  Mr.  Brooks 
indicated  that  the  sugar  countries, 
Puerto  Rico  and  Cuba,  may  help 
relieve  the  situation. 

“Metals  are  a  problem,”  said  Mr. 
Brooks.  “Lipstick  and  compact 
manufacturers  have  converted  into 
armament  plants.  I'he  industry  is 
already  studying  pressed  cardboard 
for  rouges  and  compacts  instead  of 
metal.  We  hope  to  find  a  pressed 
cardboard  container  for  lipsticks  or 
a  plastic.” 

The  Toilet  Goods  Association  is 
working  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  endeavoring  to  pro- 
ihice  in  South  America  some  of  the 
essential  oils  that  formerly  came 


MISS  ALBEE  indicated  the 
importance  of  recognizing 
that  women  will  have  two 
lives  for  the  duration,  one  their 
home  life  and  the  other  their  war 
work.  She  believes  women  will 
have  costumes  for  both— being  trim 
and  neat  in  uniforms  or  tailored 
clothes  for  the  defense  duties  and 
being  feminine  in  softer  clothes  at 
home. 

From  her  observations  in  the 


from  .Vfrica  and  other  foreign 
countries. 

Mr.  Brooks  believes  there  will  be 
a  shortening  of  lines  and  suggests 
that  to  take  up  the  space  formerly 
used  by  discontinued  lines,  stores 
spread  out  and  duplicate  displays 
of  merchandise  thev  do  have  to 
sell. 

His  final  comment  on  priorities 
was.  “Don’t  ask  manufacturers  for 
specials,  for  close  out,  for  standard 
packages  at  lower  than  usual  prices. 
Encouraging  cut  prices  will  look 
foolish  if  we  ba'  "*  to  plead  with 
OPM  to  let  us  continue  our  prod¬ 
uct.” 

In  regard  to  the  retail  excise  tax 
on  toilet  gcKKis,  Mr.  Brcmks  ex¬ 
plained  that  manufacturers  had  not 
lowered  their  prices  when  the  tax 
was  shifted  from  them  to  the  re¬ 
tailers,  because  this  difference  in 
their  cost  just  compensated  for  pre¬ 
vious  rises  in  the  costs  of  ingredi¬ 
ents  which  had  not  been  absorbed 
by  higher  manufacturer’s  prices  be¬ 
fore  this  legislation  went  into  effect. 
.\s  for  the  consumer  reaction  to  the 
tax,  he  feels  that  the  tax  will  have 
no  effect  on  the  purchase  of  so- 
called  necessity  cosmetics. 


market.  Miss  Albee  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  specific  comments  for  vari¬ 
ous  accessories: 

Handbags— "Kubhtr  cement  will 
be  a  problem.  “They  are  already 
cutting  down  on  the  use  of  brass 
for  finishing  locks,  coin  purses,  etc. 
Wool  gabardine  looks  important. 
Patent  looks  good  for  January,  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  March.  Capes  and  calves 
are  excellent  values,  but  not  as 
good  as  last  year.  Summer  bags  of 


The  Effect  of  Defense  Economy  on  Fashion  Accessories 
and  the  Fashion  Outlook  for  Spring 

.\nne  Albee, 

Fashion  Director,  Arnold  Constable  &  Co.,  Neiv  York 
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straws  and  plastics  should  be 
bought  early  it  you  want  that  type 
merchandise.  Fhere  will  l>e  fewer 
colors  in  leathers  because  of  the 
chemical  situation  .  .  .  Manufactur¬ 
ers’  lines  will  Ik^  shorter  and  styling 
will  be  simpler.  Stocks  are  high  in 
leathers,  trims  and  materials  in¬ 
cluding  plastics,  metals  and  Incite. 
There  is  already  a  trend  to  dress¬ 
maker  and  soft  bags.” 

S/jocs— “Shoes  are  styled  with 
very  little  trim.  There  are  lots  of 
pumps  and  open  sandals,  open-toe 
opera  pumps,  oxfords  and  Hats. 
Calf-skins  arc  in  great  demand,  pat¬ 
ent  and  gabardine  combinations 
are  big,  and  so  arc  all  patent  and 
all  gabardine.  Elasticized  fabric 
may  become  very  scarce.  .\ac  y  and 
all  shades  of  brown  for  color,  and 
red,  will  be  even  bigger  than  last 
year.  Green  and  lieige  are  on  the 
upgrade.” 

G/oves— “Gloves  have  a  gowl  out¬ 
look  Ijccause  the  fashion  story 
there  will  be  in  fabrics  and  in  color 
and  length.” 

Jewelry— "The  industrv  is  fortu¬ 
nate  that  at  this  time  of  the  year 
we  are  more  concerned  with  spring 
and  summer  jewelry  which  can  be 
made  of  wood,  acetates  and  cork. 
There  will  probably  be  a  great  deal 
of  ingenious  design  in  jewelry 
rather  than  a  dependence  on  met¬ 
als  ..  .  Silver  will  always  l)e  on 
hand  .  .  .  All  jewelry  makers  seem 
confident  that  they  will  Ije  able  to 
find  new  things  to  replace  the  usual 
materials  when  those  materials  arc 
no  longer  to  l>e  had.” 

Hosiery— "The  new  hosiery  all 
have  synthetic  tops  and  in  most 
cases  synthetic  feet,  including  the 
nylons.  Lisle  is  very  strong  .  .  . 
Chiffon  lisle  with  clocks  and  lisle 
mesh  are  selling  fast  .  .  .  Older, 
more  chic  women  will  wear  seam¬ 
less  hose  of  lisle  or  nylon.  Seamless 
nylons  will  sell  for  about  SI.  15.” 

A'ef/£u;eflr— “There  is  no  panic  in 
this  market,  and  makers  say  there 
is  still  imported  organdie  and  silk 
neckwear  to  lie  had.  Imported 
laces  are  scarce  but  lovely,  domes¬ 
tic  laces  will  replace  them.” 

fi/owics— “There  are  two  conflict¬ 
ing  elements  in  the  blouse  end,  the 
pessimists  and  the  optimists.  Per¬ 
sonally  I  feel  that  we  ha\e  more  to 
gain  from  the  optimists  who  believe 
that  they  will  be  able  to  get  what 
they  want  and  that  they  w'ill  pro¬ 


duce  blouses  and  shirts  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  as  long  as  the  public  wants 
blouses  and  shirts.” 

Sweaters— "One  of  the  biggest 
sweater  maiudacturers  says  he  feels 
no  shortage  or  restrictions  as  yet 
either  in  yarns  or  trims.  He  feels 
secure  and  states  that  his  factories 
are  working  at  capacity  .  .  .  Knit 
underwear  seems  to  have  little 
trouble.  Deliveries  are  still 
prompt.” 


Silk  Underwear— "In  silk  under¬ 
wear  hand-run  laces  are  lieing  used 
only  in  the  l)est  goods.  The  domes¬ 
tic  laces  on  the  less  expensive  gar¬ 
ments  are  considered  a  gtxid  sub¬ 
stitute.  No  nvlon  is  carried  in 
stock.  No  difficulty  in  securing  silk 
and  rayon  or  any  combination  of 
the  two  is  as  yet  apparent.  Fhese 
underwear  makers  planned  well 
and  far  in  advance  since  they  had 
warning  long  ago  on  silk.” 


New 

Burroughs 

>  CASH  REGISTERS 


MANY  MODELS 
Certifying  •  Receipt-Issuing 
Non-Printing  •  Printing 


Also  models  fhot  combine 
odvontoges  o^  an  adding 
mochine  and  cash  register 


fOi 


Writ*  today — mantioning  your  lin*  of  butinau 
•for  illustrotad  datcriptiv*  bookUts,  prk** 
and  t*rms  on  new  Burroughs  Coih  Registers. 
BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY 
6146  Second  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mkhigon 


The  More  a  Coat  Costs— 

the  More  It  Demands  PROTECTION 


This  supplementary  service,  which  gives 
department  stores  new  income  from  up¬ 
stairs  space,  is  building  up  for  a  boom 
year. 

Tbis  scientific  inetbod  of  motb-safe 
storage,  under  controlled  air  conditions, 
offers  both  customer  satisfaction  and  a 
good  operating  margin. 


HASKELITE  MANUFACTURING  CURPORATION 
Dept.  B-4203  2  08  W.  Washligtoii  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


SCIENTIFICALLY 
SAFE  AND  CLEAN 


fur  SfORA^  * 
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6 


Sixes  of 


MONARCH 

DAYTON 

hl8  lOi 

49<( 


108  15 

820  81/0 
S2.00 


MONARCH 
DAYTON 

C12  6418 
57/D  18 

COTTON 
$1.59 


PIN  TICKETS 

can  be 
Price>Marked 
and  Attached 
an  a  MONARCH 


PIN  TICKET 
ATTACHING 
MACHINE 


&IONAktH 

DAYTON 

128  475  16 
$1.50 


I^onar'ch 

DAYTON 

S22  She  18 
81/D  205 

$1.00 


MONARCH 

DAYTON 

?128  6418 

GE-5  16 
WOOL 
$4.25 


The  Transportation  Outlook 

(Continued  from  page  37) 


Six  different  sixes  of 
pin  tickets,  like 
those  shown  here, 
ran  be  economically 
produced  to  provide 
the  correct  sixe  tick¬ 
et  and  the  correct 
information  for  every 
article  you  price- 
mark  with  this  type 
of  ticket.  And  the 
highest  speed  of  the 
machine  can  be  main¬ 
tained  regularly  by 
the  most  inexper¬ 
ienced  operator  in 
your  marking  room. 
The  Monarch  Pin 
Ticket  Attaching  Ma¬ 
chine  is  strictly  an 
machine. 


trucks  and  rely  on  local  carters  who 
are  neither  coinnion  nor  contract 
carriers  and  in  many  large  muni¬ 
cipal  areas  are  exempt  under  the 
Motor  Carrier  Act.  In  order  to 
protect  their  very  existence,  there¬ 
fore,  they  may  endeavor  to  get  into 
defense  hauling  and  forego  their 
many  small  trucking  jobs.  Should 
this  come  to  pass,  many  sources  will 
have  to  depend  on  common  car¬ 
riers  for  their  pick-ups,  which  will 
mean  that  your  routing  instruc¬ 
tions  may  be  impossible  of  compli¬ 
ance.  I  can  see  vast  complications 
in  the  general  trucking  industry 
and  you  must  be  alert  lest  you  get 
a  business  block-out. 

Rail 

“After  all,  most  of  us  will  agree 
that  rail  transportation  has  ever 
been  the  backbone  of  our  entire 
transportation  system.  During  the 
last  war,  it  was  said  that  trans¬ 
portation  was  the  lifeblood  of  the 
nation.  And  so  it  shall  be  during 
the  present  war.  There  is  much 
brewing  in  the  kettle  of  rail  trans¬ 
portation. 

“Box  construction  regulations 
have  been  drastically  modified. 
This  means  that  future  shipments 
will  be  less  able  to  withstand  more 
than  ordinary  handling,  but  it  was 
a  necessary  course  in  view  of  the 
anticipated  shortages  in  the  box 
industry.  Loss  and  damage  claims 
will  no  doubt  increase  and  there¬ 
fore  eternal  vigilance  shall  be 


T  ickets  are  sup¬ 
plied  twelve  or  attaching 
twenty-four  tickets  pointing  and  attach- 


to  a  strip,  packed 
1000  tickets  to 
box. 


necessary  to  insure  safe  arri\als  of 
merchandise. 

“Loss  and  damage  claims  are 
synonymous  to  sabotage.  We  know 
what  the  Government  does  to  sabo¬ 
teurs  and  we  should  not  counten¬ 
ance  those  saboteurs  who  t  arelessly 
handle  our  merchandise. 

“In  general,  so  far  as  transporta¬ 
tion  is  concerned,  we  must  consider 
the  future  as  not  too  bright  for 
those  not  engaged  in  defense,  and 
we  must  expect  the  following: 

“1.  Curtailment  of  all  tyjies  of 
services. 

“2.  Increased  transportation 
charges— rail,  express,  truck,  water 
and  carload!  ng. 

“3.  Frequent,  but  no  unreason¬ 
able  delays. 

“4.  Possible  cancellation  of  all 
rights  of  shippers  and  consignees 
to  route  their  own  shipments. 

“5.  Possible  cancellation  of  Car 
Demurrage  Average  Agreements, 
unless  shippers  and  receivers  do 
much  better  in  the  future  than  they 
have  done  in  the  past. 

“6.  Radical  departures  from  our 
usual  transportation  prerogatives. 
These  may  come  about  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  regulations  to  be  issued  by 
the  Office  of  Defense  Fransporta- 
tion,  which  has  just  been  created. 

“7.  Multiplicity  of  pick-up  and 
delivery  problems. 

“8.  An  eventual  co-ordination 
of  all  types  of  transportation. 

“9.  Many  things  as  yet  unpre¬ 
dictable.” 


ing  the  ticket  in  one 
operation. 


Public  Address  Systems 

(Continued  from  page  38) 


THE  MONARCH  MARKING  SYSTEM  CO. 


it  from  a  receiving  set  into  a  trans¬ 
mitter  to  contact  the  master  set  in 
the  office,  saving  many  steps. 

“6.  Buyers  can  receive  messages 
and  answer  questions  without  leav¬ 
ing  their  marking  section  to  con¬ 
tact  the  telephone. 

“7.  Busy  buyers,  in  Ready-to- 
wear  especially,  direct  many  in¬ 
quiries  to  the  Receiving  dock  con¬ 
cerning  incoming  shipments. 

“8.  Many  long  personal  phone 
calls  which  tie  up  telephone  equip¬ 
ment  have  been  eliminated. 


“9.  Quick  action  by  the  P.A. 
cuts  down  time  on  each  phone  call. 

“10.  Once  installed  the  P.A. 
system  costs  very  little  to  run:  it 
consumes  30  waits  of  power,  oper¬ 
ates  on  a  125  volt  AC  or  DC  sys¬ 
tem. 

“11.  Stock-room  service  has  been 
speeded  up  very  satisfactorily. 

“12.  The  department  executives 
are  always  in  contact  with  their 
office. 

“13.  The  expense  of  telephone 
extensions  has  been  eliminated.” 
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Fourth  Annual  Conference  of  Retailers  and 
Retail  Teachers 

(Continued  from  page  33) 


// 


IN  li«»e  with  the  times,  and  its 
practical  approach  to  the  retail¬ 
ing  held,  the  Friday  Morning, 
January  Kith,  meeting  of  the 
Fourth  Annual  Conference  of  Re¬ 
tailers  and  Retail  I’eachers  was 
built  around  the  theme  of  Dis¬ 
tributive  Education  and  National 
Defense. 

[.  C.  Wright,  Assistant  Ciommis- 
sioner  lor  \'ocational  Education, 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  discussed 
‘‘.Sources  of  Frainahle  Personnel 
and  Pre-Employment  Fraining.” 

Extra  and  contingent  lists,  older 
men  and  women,  young  married 
women  living  in  rural  and  sub- 
urban  areas  adjacent  to  cities,  and 
high  school  graduates  were  a  few 
of  the  outlets  for  store  employees 
mentioned.  Dr.  W'right  also  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  George-Deen  train¬ 
ing  program  be  stepped  up  by 
“Organizing  classes  for  extras,  con¬ 
tingents,  and  part-time  employees 
to  train  them  for  replacements  on 
a  full-time  basis;  establishing  in- 
service  classes  for  persons  already 
employed  to  insure  their  l>eing 
qualified  to  accept  promotion  with 
the  organization  when  vacancies 
(Kcur;  increasing  the  numbers  of 
centers  in  which  cooperative  part- 
time  programs  are  organized,  as 
well  as  increasing  the  enrollment 
of  established  programs;  and  or¬ 
ganizing  pre-employment  replace¬ 
ment  training  in  those  areas  and 
centers  where  the  drain  upon  dis¬ 
tributive  workers  has  created  a 
shortage  of  experienced  store  per¬ 
sonnel.” 

Bishop  Brown,  Director  of  the 
Research  Bureau  for  Retail  Train¬ 
ing,  added  to  the  down-to-earth 
asjjects  of  the  meeting  in  his 
speech,  “.\ssigning  a  Defense  Job 
to  Distributive  Education.”  Such 
a  program  must  now  be  concerned 
“not  only  with  merchandising 
problems,  but  also  with  govern¬ 
mental  regulations  which  affect 
many  kinds  of  merchandise  and 
services.”  The  prompt  organiza¬ 
tion  of  such  a  goal  is  dependent 
upon  the  local  supervisor  of  dis¬ 
tributive  education,  the  man  or 
woman  actually  at  work  on  the 
job,  and  Mr.  Brown  urged  that  this 


be  carried  out  in  cooperation  with 
local  retail  heads. 

I'hat  the  retail  salesperson  is  of 
increasing  importance  in  1942  is  an 
uncontested  fact.  Mrs.  Marion  T. 
Lyndon,  .Associate  Professor  of 
Distributive  Education,  University 
of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  ably 
brought  this  out  in  her  discussion 
of  the  relationship  between  store 
employees  and  public  morale. 

Said  Mrs.  Lyndon,  as  she  empha¬ 
sized  the  need  for  thorough  train¬ 
ing  which  will  make  the  customer 
like  what  is  available  and  salable, 
“W'e  do  not  mind  restrictions,  but 
all  mind  lx.*ing  kept  too  much  in 
the  dark.  Salespeople  are  the  in¬ 
terpreters  of  a  national  and  local 
policy.  Fraining  makes  contented 
employees  and  in  turn  insures  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  purchasing  public.” 

Consumer  and  Distributive 
Education 

What  are  the  objectives  common 
to  distributive  education  and  con 
sumer  education?  How  can  they 
work  harmoniously  and  for  the 
good  of  all  persons  affected?  W'hat 
measures  may  be  taken  by  schools 
to  insure  this  harmony  and  these 
results?  Fhese  are  but  a  few  of 
the  tptestions  discussed  in  the 
panel  on  “Synchronizing  Consumer 
Education  and  Distributive  Edu¬ 
cation  for  National  Defense,” 
which  closed  the  formal  program 
of  the  Fourth  Annual  Conference 
of  Retailers  and  Retail  Teachers. 

Under  the  Chairmanship  of  E. 
B.  Webb,  Supervisor  for  the  State 
of  Massachusetts,  panel  members 
who  vigorously  presented  their 
views  on  the  subject  were;  Mar¬ 
guerite  Loos,  Ohio  State  Super¬ 
visor;  Charles  M.  Isaac,  Manager 
of  Canton  Retail  Merchants  Board; 
Charles  E.  Boyd,  Secretary,  Detroit 
Retail  Merchants  Association;  Ken¬ 
neth  Dameron,  College  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  .Administration,  Ohio 
State  University;  Lena  R.  .-Ashen- 
berg,  Educational  Director,  The 
Strouss-Hirshberg  Co.;  and  Roger 
AV'olcott,  Executive  Secretary,  Na¬ 
tional  Consumer-Retailer  Council, 
Inc.,  New  York. 


That’s  the  command  to  give  to 
avoid  Easter  rush  bombard¬ 
ments  and  escape  costly  delays 
to  vital  merchandise.  Specify 
SHIP  BY  RAILWAY  EXPRESS 
on  all  your  Easter  orders — fresh 
fashion  goods,active  stock  num¬ 
bers,  refills  and  specials.  High 
economy.  Low  rates.  Pick-up 
and  delivery  at  no  extra  charge 
within  our  regular  vehicle  limits 
in  all  cities  and  principal  towns. 


FOR  SUFtR-SPCCO  USl 

Air  fxPRiss! 

3  miles  a  minute,  with  speda/ 
pick-up  and  special  delivery  at 
no  extra  charge  within  out 
regular  vehicle  limits.  Phone 

Railway 

Express 

AGENCY  Inc. 


NATION-WIDE  RAIL-AIR  SERVICE 
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Defense  Savin 


Hatp  big  does  a  company  have  to  be?  Frtm 

three  employees  on  up.  Size  has  nothing  to  do  with  it  It  woib 
equally  well  in  stores,  schools,  puhlishing  houses,  factories,  sr 
hanks.  This  whole  idea  of  pay-roll  allotment  has  heen  erohcd 
by  businessmen  in  cooperation  with  the  Treasury  OepartmeoL 
Each  organization  adopts  its  own  simple,  efficient  appUcatiM 
of  the  idea  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  its  own  set-up 

No  chore  at  aU,  The  system  is  so  simple  that  A.  T.  iT. 
uses  exactly  the  same  easy  card  system  that  is  being  used  by 
hundreds  of  companies  having  fewer  than  25  employees!  It  ii 
simple  enough  to  be  handled  by  a  check-mark  on  a  card  eack 
pay  day. 

Plenty  of  help  available.  Although  this  is  yourplaa 
when  you  put  it  into  effect,  the  Treasury  Department  is  ready 
and  willing  to  give  you  all  kinds  of  help.  Local  civilian  coat- 
mittees  in  48  States  are  set  up  to  have  experienced  men  walk 
with  you  just  as  much  as  you  want  them  to,  and  no  more. 

Truly,  about  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  indicate  your  willingneM 
to  get  your  organization  started.  We  will  supply  most  of  the 
necessary  material,  and  no  end  of  help. 

The  first  step  is  to  take  a  closer  look.  Sending  in 
the  coupon  in  no  way  obligates  you  to  install  the  Plan.  It  will 
simply  give  you  a  chance  to  scrutinize  the  available  material  and 
see  what  other  companies  are  already  doing.  It  will  bring  yon 
samples  of  literature  explaining  the  benefits  to  employees  and 
describing  the  various  denominations  of  Defense  Savings  Bonds 
that  can  be  purclmsed  through  the  Plan. 

Sending  the  coupon  does  nothing  more  than  signify  that  yon 
are  anxious  to  do  something  to  help  keep  your  people  off  relief 
when  defense  production  sloughs  off;  something  to  enable  oU 
wage  earners  to  participate  in  financing  Defense;  something  to 
k  provide  tomorrow’s  buying  power  for  your  prod- 

ucts;  something  to  get  money  right  now  for  gniu 
and  tanks  and  planes  and  ships. 

France  left  it  to  “hit-or-miss’*  .  .  .  and  missed. 
JVow  is  the  time  for  you  to  act!  Mail  the  coupon 
or  write  Treasury  Department,  Section  A,  709 
K  Twelfth  St.  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


voluntary 

pay-roll 

allotment 

plan 


workers  provide  for  the  future 


build  future  buying  power 


defend  America  today 


This  is  no  charity  plea.  It  is  a  sound  business  proposition  that 
vitally  concerns  the  present  and  future  welfare  of  your  company, 
your  employees,  and  yourself. 

During  the  post-war  period  of  readjustment,  you  may  be  faced 
with  the  unpleasant  necessity  of  turning  employees  out  into  a 
confused  and  cheerless  world.  But  you,  as  an  employer,  can  do 
something  now  to  help  shape  the  destinies  of  your  people. 
Scores  of  business  beads  have  adopted  the  Voluntary  Pay-roll 
Allotment  Plan  as  a  simple  and  easy  way  for  every  worker  in 
the  land  to  start  a  systematic  and  continuous  Defense  Bond 
savings  program. 

Many  benefits  .  .  .  present  and  future.  It  is 

more  than  a  sensible  step  toward  reducing  the  ranks  of  the 
post-war  needy.  It  will  help  spread  financial  participatioii  in 
National  Defense  among  all  of  America’s  wage  earners. 

The  widespread  use  of  this  plan  will  materially  retard  infla* 
don.  It  will  “store”  part  of  our  pyramiding  national  income 
that  would  otherwise  be  spent  as  fast  as  it’s  earned,  increasing 
the  demand  for  our  diminishing  supply  of  consumer  goods. 

And  don’t  overlook  the  immediate  benefit  .  .  .  money  for 
defense  materials,  quickly,  contf  tously,  willingly. 

LePs  do  it  the  American  way!  America’s  talent  for 

working  out  emergency  problems,  democratically,  is  being  ^ 
tested  today.  As  always,  we  will  work  it  out,  without  pressure 
or  coercion  ...  in  that  old  American  way;  each  businessman 
strengthening  his  oim  house;  not  waiting  for  his  neighbor  to  do 
it  That  custom  has,  throughout  history,  enabled  America  to 
get  things  done  of  its  own  free  will. 

In  emergencies,  America  doesn’t  do  things 

^^hitfOr^miss.”  We  would  get  there  eventually  if  we 
just  left  it  to  everybody’s  whim  to  buy  Defense  Bonds  when  they 
thought  of  it  But  we’re  a  nation  of  businessmen  who  under^ 
stand  that  the  way  to  get  a  thing  done  is  to  systematize  the  opei> 
ation.  That  is  why  so  many  employers  are  getting  back  of  this 
Voluntary  Savings  Plan. 

Like  most  efficient  systems,  it  is  amazingly  simple.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  offer  your  employees  the  convenience  of  having 
a  fixed  sum  allotted,  from  each  pay  envelope,  to  the  purchase  of 
Defense  Bonds.  The  employer  holds  these  funds  in  a  separate 
bank  account,  and  delivers  a  Bond  to  the  employee  each  time 
his  allotments  accumulate  to  a  sufficient  amount. 

Each  employee  who  chooses  to  start  this  savings  plan  decides 
for  himself  the  denomination  of  the  Bonds  to  be  purchased  and 
the  amount  to  be  allotted  from  his  wages  each  pay  day. 


FH  E  E  >  fiO  O  B  L  | «  1K  T  t  O  H 


Treasury  Department,  Section  A, 

709  Twelfth  St.  N W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Please  send  me  the  free  kit  of  material  beinx  used  by 
companies  that  have  installed  the  Voluntary  Defense 
Savings  Pay-Roll  Allotment  Plan. 


Name 
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How  You  Can  Make  Money  in  the  Furniture  Department 

(Continued  from  page  16) 


plus  Irc'ight?  Do  you  know  how 
much  lime  it  will  require  to  set 
up  the  furniture  ready  for  de- 
liverv?  Do  you  know  which 
factory’s  merchandise  requires 
considerably  more  shop  and 
stock  handling  time? 

10.  “Returns  and  delheries.  You 
should  know  why  returns  are 
high  and  actual  cost  of  such  re¬ 
turns. 

\l. “Failure  to  promptly  handle 
adjustments  after  furniture  is 
delivered  to  the  customer. 

12.  “This  waste  occurs  after  the 
goods  have  been  in  the  custom¬ 
er’s  possession  for  more  than  a 
normal  ‘approx'al’  time.  Cus¬ 
tomer  complains  that  the  fur¬ 
niture  isn’t  holding  up.  You 
must  find  out  what  she  means. 


If  her  complaint  is  justified  you 
should  have  a  claim  against 
your  manufacturer. 
\^.“Markdowns.  Markdowns  from 
slow-selling  gcxxls  are  due  more 
often  to  lack  of  information  to 
the  buyer  that  the  gocxls  have 
failed  to  perform  as  he  had  in¬ 
tended  when  he  lx)ughi  them 
than  to  poor  selection.  Much 
more  of  the  markdowns  are  due 
to  improper  inspection  for 
(juality  on  arrival.” 

Control  of  these  13  unlucky 
leaks  according  to  Mr.  Helser  can 
only  come  through;  (1)  Knowl¬ 
edge,  information  and  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  problem,  (2)  A  willing¬ 
ness  to  face  it  constructively,  and 
(3)  Daily  supervision  to  see  that 
each  small  thing  is  done. 


What  to  Expect  in  the  Fabrics  Industry  in  1942 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


Cotton 

.\rthur  Fluegelman,  president  of 
iN.  Fluegelman  &  Co.,  Inc.,  dis¬ 
cussed  1942  prospects  for  the  cot¬ 
ton  industry.  There  are  four  prob¬ 
lems  facing  the  manufacturers  and 
converters  of  cotton  goods  which 
will  interest  retailers  and  have  a 
bearing  on  their  trade,  according 
to  Mr.  Fluegelman,  namely:  Price 
ceilings,  availablily  of  merchandise, 
quality,  and  style  and  fabrication. 

Speaking  from  the  converter’s 
point  of  view,  Mr.  Fluegelman 
pointed  out  how  the  freezing  of 
prices  had  caught  the  converters 
with  a  short  markup  in  some  lines 
because  they  average  the  prices  of 
their  purchases  in  deciding  the 
price  to  retailers  rather  than  bas¬ 
ing  their  markup  on  the  price  of 
the  last  purchase  made.  Therefore 
an  insufficient  markup  forced  them 
to  withdraw  some  of  their  mate¬ 
rials,  such  as  the  sateens,  when  the 
price  ceilings  Ijecame  effective. 

The  availablily  of  merchandise 
will  l)e  affected  by  army  defense 
work,  civilian  defense  work,  lease 
lend  program,  ceilings,  standardi¬ 
zation  and  available  yarns,  chemi¬ 
cals,  etc.,  he  pointed  out. 

Mr.  Fluegelman  also  said  that 
quality  would  be  affected  because 


of  a  desire  to  make  available  mate¬ 
rials  go  farther  and  finishings 
would  be  affected  perhaps  by  types 
of  dyes  available.  He  indicated 
that  retailers  would  want  to  deal 
with  reliable  resources  who  they 
know  will  look  after  the  store’s  in¬ 
terests  as  well  as  their  own. 

“The  normal  procedure  of  the 
converter  telling  the  mill  what 
novelty  fabric  or  individual  fabric 
to  make  up  has  temporarily  Ijeen 
stayed,”  said  Mr.  Fluegelman.  'Fhe 
next  Fall  line  will  be  limited  to 
what  the  mills  offer  to  the  con¬ 
verters. 

Wool 

Covering  the  wool  situation, 
Frank  L.  Foreman,  .Sales  Manager, 
Botany  Worsted  Mills,  said,  “In  a 
normal  year  we  import  anywhere 
from  30  to  50  per  cent  of  the  wool 
that  we  need  to  fie  consumed  in  this 
country  .  .  .  The  wool  comes  from 
Australia,  .Soijth  .\merica,  and 
Africa  .  .  .  In  1941,  which  I  won’t 
call  a  normal  year  because  while 
we  weren’t  actually  in  the  war  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  few  days,  we  certainly 
were  preparing  and  we  certainly 
were  shipping  a  lot  of  merchandise 
abroad  and  arming  our  own  forces 
—there  were  960,000,000  pounds  of 


The  Pioneer  of  Plastic  Hang¬ 
ers  .  .  .  give  your  merchandise 
glamour  and  enhance  the 
lieauty  of  your  stock. 

The  scientifically  Designed 
Hanger  that  features: 

•  The  form  fitted  neckline 
that  keeps  garment  in  place. 

•  ,\  natural  shoulder  shape 
that  keeps  garment  from 
poking  out  at  shoulders. 

•  The  utility  notch  on  this 
"All  purpose  hanger”  for 
Evening  (iowns.  Skirts. 
Suits,  Slacks,  Bathing  Suits, 
■Slips,  etc. 

•  Non-rust  chrome  plated 
hook— always  clean. 

•  The  non-removable  hook. 

•  Unbreakable  —  Washable 
—  Durable  —  Beautiful  — 
Light  in  weight. 

Now  available  in  14  Iteautiful 
soft  pastel  shades. 

Beware  of  Imitations— look 
for  the  name  on  each  hanger. 


Ask  for  them  by  name— 
the  only  original 
“Rainbow  Plastic  Hanger” 

WE  MAKE  FHE  BEl'l  ER 
HANGER  FOR  THE 
BETTER  MERCHANT. 

Writ*  for  price  details 
for  store  us*  and  resale. 

“Garment  Hanger  Efficiency 
Experts” 


THE  HENRY  HANGER  CO. 


of  AMERICA 


450  SEVENTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK  CITY 
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The  Merchandise  Manager 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

operation”  added  Mr.  Hart.  “The 
one  most  capable  o£  sensing  trends 
is  the  one  closest  to  the  customer— 
namely,  the  salesforce  and  the 
buyers.” 

Commenting  upon  merchandis¬ 
ing  in  general  Mr.  Hart  said  it  is 
still  gambling.  A  fallacy  of  this 
business  is  the  desire  of  many  to 
make  it  a  mathematical  certainty 
when  as  a  matter  of  fact  when  one 
buys  something  with  the  ho{>e  of 
reselling  it  he  is  gambling.  “Re¬ 
member”,  cautioned  Mr.  Hart, 
■“you  cannot  sell  what  you  haven’t 
got.  Well  rounded  stocks  are  im¬ 
portant.  More  is  lost  because  of 
lack  of  stock  than  by  markdowns 
that  follow  the  carrying  of  a  basic 
stock  of  wanted  goods.” 


wool  consumed  in  this  country,  of 
which  we  produced  550,000,000. 
For  1942  ...  we  will  have  one-third 
the  amount  of  wool  for  civilian 
use  that  we  formerly  used  .  .  . 

“I  still  say  to  you  that  no  matter 
how  the  picture  looks  with  regard 
to  scarcity  of  supply,  I  wouldn’t 
buy  a  thing  that  you  think  you 
can’t  sell  at  a  profit  ...  It  is  no 
use,  just  for  the  sake  of  buying,  to 


buy  woolens,  or  other  fabrics.  I 
think  it  is  a  question  of  buying 
what  you  feel,  in  your  knowledge 
you  can  sell  at  a  profit.” 

As  for  the  piece  goods  depart¬ 
ment  in  general,  Mr.  Foreman  indi¬ 
cated  that  he  feels  this  department 
is  important  as  a  traffic  getter,  and 
will  be  a  real  department  from  now 
on  for  those  buyers  who  go  after 
it  with  vision  and  imagination. 


Price  Control 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


operating  continue  unchecked;  (2) 
To  tax  away  purchasing  power  to 
the  extent  that  inflation  would  be 
checked,  and  (3)  To  exercise  di¬ 
rect  price  control  accompanied  by 
rationing  where  necessary. 

The  last  method  Dr.  Bogardus 
discussed  most  extensively,  indicat¬ 
ing  that  it  was  this  method  of  con¬ 
trolling  inflation  which  had  led  to 
the  creation  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration.  He  stated  that 
most  retailers  had  cooperated  “re¬ 
markably  well,”  but  “to  meet  the 
many  new  conditions  which  we  are 
constantly  facing  we  need  legisla¬ 
tion  which  will  provide  a  definite 
program  for  control  and  enforce¬ 
ment.  Congress  is  now  working  on 
a  program  to  provide  the  needed 
powers,  and  with  its  passage  our 
Office  should  be  in  a  position  to 
effectively  prevent  inflation.” 

He  stated  that  in  preventing  in¬ 
flation  the  OPA  doesn’t  want  to 
interfere  with  business  any  more 


than  is  necessary,  and  that  to  aid 
in  making  decisions  advisory  panels 
of  business  men  involved  have  lieen 
set  up.  .\lso  there  are  men  on  the 
staff  from  the  manufacturing  and 
distributing  phases  of  business  so 
that  the  OP.\  may  profit  from  their 
suggestions  and  guidance.  Said  Dr. 
Bogardus,  “We  have  taken  these 
actions  because  we  have  recognized 
that  a  successful  price  control  pro¬ 
gram  involves  the  close  cooperation 
of  government,  business  and  con¬ 
sumers.” 

Following  his  speech  Dr.  Bo¬ 
gardus  was  asked  by  one  of  the 
audience,  “W’hat  is  your  plan  re¬ 
garding  wage  fixing,  and  do  you 
think  you  can  have  price  control 
without  wage  fixing?” 

Dr.  Bogardus  replied,  “I  do  not 
know  what  the  plans  actually  are, 
but  we  think  that  by  controlling 
prices  you  reduce  the  incentive  for 
undue  wage  increases.” 


The  Altoona  Plan 

(Continued  from  page  10) 


ings  Stamps.  The  merchants  agreed 
not  only  to  sell,  but  to  keep  their 
Stamp  inventories  at  the  prescribed 
level  of  $10  for  each  selling  em¬ 
ployee.  Members  of  Service  Clubs 
such  as  Lions,  Rotary,  etc.  took 
over  the  job  of  canvassing  those 
merchants  not  in  attendance. 

“The  final  step  was  organization 
to  keep  the  plan  alive.  This  was 
done  when  the  Service  Clubs  as¬ 
sumed  the  responsibility  of  contact¬ 
ing  retail  merchants  once  a  week  to 
check  on  inventories.  Where  inven¬ 
tories  are  found  low,  a  member  of 
the  Boy  Scouts,  at  the  instance  of 
the  Service  Club,  calls  on  such  stores 
with  an  offer  to  assist  the  merchant 
by  going  to  the  post  office  for 
Stamps.  It  is  this  alert  checking 


that  keeps  the  plan  alive. 

“Once  a  month  the  local  U.  S. 
Victory  Club  holds  a  rally  under 
the  auspices  of  the  different  ser¬ 
vice  clubs.  The  rallies  are  attended 
by  the  merchants  and  store  em¬ 
ployees:  the  later  hold  junior 
memberships. 

“Prizes  are  awarded  salespeople 
selling  the  most  Stamps  in  particu¬ 
lar  branches  of  retailing,  such  as 
department  stores,  grocery,  drug 
stores,  etc.  A  certificate  of  award 
is  given  the  store  in  each  group  do¬ 
ing  the  best  job  of  selling.  Booths 
in  the  store,  window  displays  and 
advertising  carry  the  story  to  the 
public.  The  local  post  offices  and 
newspapers  are  cooperating  whole¬ 
heartedly.” 
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Production  Up  20  to  30% 


is  not  unusual 


with  the  new  Elliott  Fisher 


Keyboard  Accounting  Machine 


Wk  ISVITE  YOU  to  investigate  the  possibilities  of  Klliott  Fisher  machine  accounting.  In 
many  cases,  greater  accounting  production  can  be  attained  with  a  properly  applied  new 
Elliott  Fisher  Electric  Keyboard  Accounting  Machine  —  the  only  machine  with  the  Flat 
Writing  Surface.  Handling  of  carbon  paper  is  completely  eliminated  .  .  .  forms  are  handled 
with  unequalled  speed.  The  simple  standard  typewriter  keyboard —  now  COMPLETELY 
ELECTRIFIED  —  operated  by  the  touch  method,  is  used  for  all  typing  and  computing. 
Without  obligation,  ask  us  how  your  organization  can  enjoy  the  benefits  of  this  popuUir 
accounting  machine. 

Accounting  Machine  Division 

UNDERWOOD  E  I.  L  I  O  T  T  FISHER  COMPANY.  ONE  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK.  N  .  Y . 

Sales  and  Service  Everywhere 


Gopyri^t  1942,  UDdtfwood  BlUott  rialMC  r4MWp>ny 


"k  Invest  in  America!  Buy  Defense  Bonds  and  Stamps 


Underwood  Elliott  Fisher  Company 


Helps  Speed  the  Nation’s  Victory! 


f 


y  1«I  L  Altc  B  - 1942  style 


Most  of  us  have  come  a  long  way  in  our  military 
education  the  last  year  or  two.  "Flying  fortresses" 
and  "mosquito  boats"  are  household  terms,  and 
loe  speak  intimately  of  pincer  movements  and  para¬ 
troops.  Chances  are,  too,  that  loe’ue  been  impressed 
bit  the  importance  of  vigilance  in  military  strategy. 

in  a  military  or  sales  campaign  — whether  the  drive  be 
for  ground  or  profits  — well  planned  strategy  calls  for 
unceasing  vigilance.  More  than  ever,  active  vigilance 
must  be  exercised  against  personnel  inefficiency  and 
irregularity  — the  wasteful  elements  which  are  pinning 
down  potential  sales  and  siphoning  profits  in  every 
retail  store. 

Willmark  with  its  S.Q.B.  program  represents  the 
constructive  force  of  vigilance  in  retailing  today. 


Willmark  is  defeating  selling  deficiencies  and  cash 
irregularities  in  15.553  subscribing  stores  throughout 
the  country.  It  will  do  the  same  in  your  organization. 
Remember,  the  alert,  consistent  check-back  on  activities 
at  the  sales  counter  is  a  sure  fire  step  in  reinforcing 
the  selling  calibre  and  profit  strength  of  your  business 
now  and  in  days  to  come. 

Write  for  your  free  copy  of  WILLMARK  IN  ACTION. 
It  will  give  you  all  the  facts,  without  obligation.  A  post 
card  will  bring  it  to  you  without  delay. 


